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Young Lady's Winter Hat. 


See illustration on front page. 


rJXHIS stylish round hat for a young lady has a 

I brim of brown felt with facing of the long- 
fleeced plush felt; the brim is rolled upward on 
the left side to disclose this lining. The soft 
crown is made of seal brown plush eut bias, and 
pleated down on the brim in a new way that gives 
a very pretty effect. The half-rosette of brown 
ottoman ribbon is bunched up in irregular puffed 
loops and notched ends, Standing linen collar 
in military style, with a flatly folded scarf of 
electric blue satin, and a pearl crescent scarf pin. 
Jacket of ficelle cloth, with seal brown velvet 
collar, 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Published November 28, contains a most inter- 
esting Thanksgiving story, by Jamus Onis, with a 
Sront-page illustration by ALFRED FREDERICKS ; 
Chapters IX, and X. of “ Nan,” by Mrs. Joun 
Lituik, illustrated by Mrs. Jessiz SHEPHERD ; and 
a short story, entitled “ Grandpapa’s Towzer,” il- 
lustrated by W. A. Rogers. 

There is a very beautiful full-page illustration, 
entitled “ Moses among the Bulrushes,” accompa- 
nied by an interesting article from the Rev. WiLL- 
14M M. Taytor, D.D.; Mr. Cuartes Barnarp con- 
tributes another of his series of articles upon the 
action of water upon land, entitled “ The Sea Kats 
up the Hill,” with two illustrations ; and Surr- 
woop Ryser gives the boys some very interesting 
and practical information “ About Clubs.” 

A charming engraving on wood, called “ Feed- 
ing the Orphans,” decorates the eighth page ; there 
are a number of delightful drawings by Catpr- 
corr, illustrating the nursery rhyme of “ The Milk- 
maid” ; and sume very amusing “ Comics” on the 
sixteenth page. 

A new story, in two parts, by Louisa M. At- 
cort, will be begun in the next number of Youne 
PEOPLE. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 











(a An Eicut-pace Supprement is issued gra- 
tuitously with this Number of Harprr’s Bazar. 





(a Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ 
Hovss, Street, Dinner, and Evenine Toierrtes, 
Opera Cioaks, etc. ; Girnts’ Party Dresses; the 
latest styles of Lingerie, a Crochet Bed-room Slip- 
per, Newspaper Portfolios, and various Fancy 
Articles suitable for Holiday Gifts ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





PARLOR ENCHANTMENTS. 


HERE are certain axioms in relation to 
choice of outlines in clothing the per- 

son which everybody is supposed to know. 
These are axioms such as that a short and 
large woman should not appear in anything 
too bouffant or too short; that people with 
long necks which, however they may be 
called swan-like, are usually thought to be 
erane-like, should wear the throat dressed 
high and full in order to conceal or abbre- 
viate any inordinate length, and with a 
short stout neck one should seek only the 
simplest and briefest gear for it; that the 
effect of a large face can be counteracted by 
wide and abundant lace or kindred orna- 
ment about the throat; that a square cor- 
sage makes a thin person give one the idea 
of being a skeleton, and even a heart-shaped 
opening of the dress adds to the apparent 
height of the wearer; that bracelets seem 
to shorten a long and bony hand, and dark 
gloves make a large band slenderer; that 
both oblique and vertical lines, either in cut 
or in the figure of material, lengthen the 
shape; that if one has any deformity or 
want of symmetry, plaids and bars will cer- 
tainly display and betray it; that it is of 
no use to pinch the foot, since nothing makes 
it really look much smaller than it is, and 
if its length is one-sixth of the stature, then, 
according to the best authority, classic, me- 
diwval, and modern, it is all right anyway ; 
and that a thousand other things of the sort 
are to be regarded if people wish to produce 
the best result that is possible from the ma- 
terial with which they have been endowed. 
But every one does not stop to reflect, nor 
has every one an artist handy of whom it 
may be learned, that the arrangement of 
color on one’s person is of as much impor- 
tance as any of the rest, and that character- 
istics can be amplified or dwarfed by the 
selection of colors as much as of outlines 
and arrangements otherwise. When we re- 
member that the Virgin Mary is usually 


. painted in a blue cloak, that Helen of Troy 





wore a yellow veil, that the Roman Emper- 
ors constituted purple the imperial color, 
while in the Roman Church violet is the 
color of mourning and fasting, and that the 
Druid priests wore white at their sylvan al- 
tars, we have some idea of the influence that 
color has upon the human imagination with- 
out any assistance from the imagination 
itself. 

With the artistic temperament it is some- 
thing almost intuitive thus to recognize 
that purity and guilelessness can best be 
represented by white, and that its stainless 
snowy atmosphere always gives a sense of 
coolness also to the eye of the beholder. 
Blue, again, is a color of innocence, and is 
apt to give an individual an air of delicacy 
and refinement, while the pale greens are 
scarcely inferior in the same effect; but 
rose-color is one of the hues of coquetry, is 
an expansive blooming color, and renders 
one, we know not how or why, much easier 
of approach than any of the colder colors 
do. Then there are few colors which wrap 
such an impression of dignity and majesty 
about one as purple does, especially the pur- 
ple that inclines to violet, whether because 
of its royal and churchly association, or of 
anything inherent, as the way in which it 
retires into shadow rather than obtrudes, 
even while maintaining its integrity in still 
self-assertion. One who wears red, on the 
other hand, may wish to express haughti- 
ness or pride, anger or a species of defiance, 
but certainly nothing of shrinking modesty 
or of cold repose. And yellow, to conclude, 
may express a sunny serenity and generos- 
ity of nature carried even to its highest 
power. It is true that yellow, under cer- 
tain circumstances, confesses injurious lux- 
ury of character, and expresses exactly the 
opposite attributes to those which render 
white and blue appropriate. Perhaps some 
of us remember a striking picture that was 
shown ia the Centennial Exhibition some 
years ago, where, through the opening door 
of a convent with its black and white robed 
nuns, and out of the wild storm, a beautiful 
woman implores shelter; she is clad in brill- 
iant yellow, and one feels the strength of 
the picture in the contrast between inno- 
cence and guilt, the sin of the world seeking 
sanctuary, symbolized by the yellow gown 
of beauty, the black and white of innocence 
and self-sacrifice. 

Players as well as painters know the po- 
tency of colors in bringing about emotions 
in beholders. One of the strongest effects 
produced by them that we recall is in the 
dress which SALVINI uses in Othello. When 
the Moor enters as a martial conqueror be- 
fore the Senate, he wears the colors of tri- 
umph, clear bright scarlet and white; when 
he begins to feel the qualms of jealousy, he 
wears a dull and impure peacock green and 
gold—the green and yellow hue the poet 
knew ; when he murders his wife, he is in 
blood red and orange. 

If every woman who has the means in her 
hand to dress just as she will would think 
twice of these things, not as matters of sen- 
timent, but of fact, she would add very much 
to the power she exercises as an object of 
beauty and charm, or even in effecting her 
wishes by increasing her influence. It is 
not sufficient merely that she should know 
that as a blonde she may wear blue and 
green, and as a brunette may wear rose and 
yellow; for if the skin be fine and clear, there 
is no color at all that she may not wear, be 
she either blonde or brunette, and look as 
irresistible in one as in another, always re- 
membering some necessary variations if her 
hair be red, like that of the divine Aurora, 
or her cheeks too rosy. 

There are really infinite shades of deli- 
cate meaning that may thus be expressed 
in dress, whether to produce unconscious 
effect upon others or to make conscious 
revelations in ourselves. Women of artistic 
temperament, too, can so arrange the rooms 
in which they dwell, their hangings and or- 
naments, as to produce almost any effect 
they should desire upon their companions 
there, and sometimes on themselves. Thus, 
if of melancholy temperament and needing 
artificial stimulus, they may make them- 
selves a room where yellow tints predomi- 
nate, and give thesense of unfailing sunshine 
on the dullest, darkest day; and if it should 
be necessary to simulate an effect of gloom 
not easy to produce otherwise, dark purple 
in the surroundings will do it nobly, while 
blues and grays may produce decorum, deep 
maroon will make a cold room seem warm, 
and cheerful carmines will make her guests 
as cheerful as her colors. 

One has enly to look at the loveliness of 
the heavens on a sunny morning, causing 
one to be aware of all sensations of hope 
and joy and innocence, at the velvet shad- 
ows of a clear midnight suggesting profound 
and solemn rest, at all the other manifesta- 
tions of color in green woods, sunset skies, 
and rolling seas, to feel that nature knew 
all about these possibilities and used them, 
and that it is an unwise and unnatural 
course pursued when they are scorned by us. 





BEDSTEADS. 


RCHZOLOGISTS do not inform us at 
what period man first made the dis- 
covery that an elastic bed was preferable to 
a non-elastic one. The ancients regarded 
stone beds as the height of comfort, and the 
patriarch JacoB held that a good, smooth 
stone made a perfectly satisfactory pillow. 
Itisnot certain what was the earliest manner 
in which the principle of elasticity was ap- 
plied to beds, but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the corded bedstead originated at 
a time not later than the Fourth Crusade. 

The development of the bedstead has been 
wonderfully slow. The corded bedstead 
held its place substantially without change 
far into the present century. In this form 
of bedstead elasticity was furnished by a 
net-work of cordage connecting the beams 
of the bedstead, and affording support to the 
bedding. The work of “cording up” a bed- 
stead was a difficult and dangerous one. 
The full strength of a muscular man was 
needed to strain the cordage tight, and the 
accidental parting of the cord instantly 
caused the whole affair to collapse, with re- 
sults that were sometimes extremely pain- 
ful to the surprised sleeper. 

The modern bedstead, in which class may 
be included all the bedsteads of later date 
than the corded bedstead, may be divided 
into two subordinate classes—those in which 
the desired elasticity is confined to the mat- 
tress, and those in which elastic metallic 
springs underlie the mattress. There are 
compound bedsteads which possess the at- 
tributes of both classes, but the best scien- 
tific authorities do not regard these as con- 
stituting a class by themselves. 

To the cord of the corded bedstead suc- 
ceeds the slat. This feature is of almost 
universal application, for in all classes of 
bedsteads the fundamental support of 
springs or mattress is the transverse slat. 
Had this nefarious article of furniture been 
invented in the Middle Ages, it would un- 
hesitatingly have been ascribed to that em- 
inent patron of the mediwval Patent-oflice, 
the d 1, Although wenow know that the 
Adversary, as he was formerly delicately 
styled in New England circles, does not con- 
cern himself with mechanical inventions, 
the bed-slat would do credit to his far-reach- 
ing malevolence. It is never long enough. 
Strange as this may seem, when it would be 
so easy for the cabinet-maker to give suf- 
ficient length to bed-slats, it is strictly 
true, as every housewife will testify. The 
result is that bed-slats are continually slip- 
ping out of place. No one who has not been 
awakened in the dead of night by the fall of 
a bed-slat can have any just conception of 
the terrific and utterly disproportionate 
noise which a single slat can make. Its 
crash will resound through the whole house, 
and as it is usually mistaken for one of the 
noises which burglars habitually make when 
seeking to quietly rob a house, its effect 
upon the nerves of timid women and of fear- 
less though judiciously cautious men may 
be imagined. 

The condition of the unhappy person who 
occupies a bed of the class in which the 
mattress rests directly upon the slats, and 
who is awakened by the fall of one of the 
middle slats, is pitiable in the extreme. The 
immediate effect of the fall of the slat is 
that the mattress sinks into the gap, and 
threatens to close together, like a shut jack- 
knife, and suffocate its victim. If the dan- 
ger of suffocation is not imminent, the occu- 
pant of the bed is still compelled to lie with 
his feet and head elevated far above the rest 
of his body—a position utterly intolerable 
to any person who is not born an animated 
right angle. In those circumstances the 
victim usually arises and makes a desperate 
effort to replace the slat. There is no case 
on record in which the attempt to replace a 
midnight slat has been successful. Its in- 
variable result is to bring about the fall of 
two or three more slats, and to render all 
hope of sleeping in the bed a hollow mock- 
ery. There is nothing left to be done ex- 
cept to drag the bedding from the bed, to 
spread it on the vacant floor, and to snatch 
such sleep as is compatible with the hard- 
ness of the mattress and the draughts which 
enter the room from under the doors and 
through the fire-place. 

Not only will the bed-slat fall with the 
slightest provocation, but it will never miss 
an opportunity to creak. Housewives have 
exhausted the resources of the feminine in- 
tellect in endeavoring to put a stop to the 
creaking of slats. The extremities of the 
slats have been heavily coated with soap 
without in the slightest degree checking 
their readiness to creak. Strips of cloth 
have also been carefully wrapped around 
the slats. This has occasionally put a stop 
to creaking, but only at the expense of 
greatly increasing the tendency of the slats 
to slip out of place. In most cases the at- 
tempt to improve the character of bed- 
slats is soon abandoned, and it is only the 
sanguine and inexperienced woman who 








imagines that they can ever be made any- 
thing but a care and a vexation. 

The most remarkable feature of the plague 
of bed-slats is that it is wholly unnecessary. 
The bed-slat is simply the survival of the 
principle underlying the corded bedstead. 
It was originally imagined that the bed- 
slat would be elastic, and would thus form 
a substitute for the elastic cord. The idea 
that there is sufficient elasticity in the bed- 
slat to be of the slightest service has long 
since been abandoned, and its only use is to 
afford a support for the elastic mattress or 
the metallic springs. This office would be 
filled infinitely better by a solid flooring ex- 
tending across the entire bedstead. Sucha 
flooring would never give way in the night, 
and would never creak or rattle. That it 
has not yet been adopted can be explained 
only by the fact, already mentioned, that 
the development of the bedstead has been 
strangely and unaccountably slow. 





ANNOYANCES OF AN AUTHOR. 


T may surprise the uninitiated to know 
that authors labor under any disadvan- 
tages whatever, it being popularly supposed 
to be all glory and couleur de rose with the 
fraternity, that their plots thicken as read- 
ily as their ink, their treatises spring into 
existence without a throe, and their fancies 
sing themselves into méasure and rhythm as 
spontaneously as roses blow or ferns unfold. 
School-girls fill their day-dreams with vi- 
sions of authorship, while to see their name 
on the title-page of a novel seems to them 
the apotheosis of mortal bliss ; that any one 
should be willing to give a consideration for 
the privilege of reading their thoughts sug- 
gests a fate which should lift one above the 
petty ills and vanities of every-day life, and 
they envy an author accordingly, and re- 
gard him with as much interest and vener- 
ation as a naturalist would bestow upon 
some unclassified fossil of the pre-Adamite 
world. But this admiration can be hardly 
looked upon as a disadvantage, except when 
it assumes the shape of a chronic request 
for autographs. Every one seems to feel 
that an author is a sort of public edifice 
which he or she has helped to erect, and 
consequently said author is deluged with let- 
ters begging not only for photographs and 
autographs, but for recommendations of 
people of whom he never heard before for 
positions of which he is equally ignorant. 
This one applies to him for influence to get 
a son into West Point; that one, for money 
to set up an honest man in the grocery line ; 
another, to know if his grandmother came 
over in the Mayflower, if the heroine of his 
novel married after her lover’s death, if he 
borrowed his plot from an old Italian play, 
if he was educated at Harvard or self-made, 
whether he believes in protoplasm or re- 
vealed religion. All this may be amusing 
to the recipient, and may show what a deep 
hold the author has upon the public mind, 
but it is none the less annoying. He bas 
neither the time nor the inclination to an- 
swer them all, but he hesitates to defraud 
them of the inclosed postage stamps. It 
would require quite an outlay to supply 
each of his admirers with a photograph, and 
there is a great deal of sameness in writing 
one’s own name over and over, however dis- 
tinguished the name may be, which no flat- 
tery can disguise, and yet to refuse an auto- 
graph seems churlish—some invalid or some 
gushing girl may have set her heart upon 
it. But perhaps his greatest annoyance is 
the manuscript with which he is overwhelm- 
ed, accompanied with the polite request 
that he should read and inwardly digest it, 
point out its defects, suggest measures for 
improvement, and generously recommend it 
to an editor, which is pretty much the same 
as if one merchant should entreat another 
to offer his samples to that other’s custom- 
ers. As good wine needs no bush, so an ar- 
ticle which is worth publishing requires no 
recommendation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESSES, 


KIRTS of diaphanous tulle or of transparent 
French wrinkled crape with a velvet corsage 

are chosen for ball dresses this season, The skirt 
is made short for débutantes and for young ladies 
in their second season of society life, but the demi- 
trained skirts that give a graceful sweep without 
being long enough to be troublesome in the dance 
are very fashionable for full ball toilettes; ex- 
tremely long trains are reserved for those who 
dance but little, or for married ladies, The cor- 
sage may be low, with short caps for sleeves, and 
either round, pointed, or square in the neck; the 
square neck may be cut either half-high or three- 
quarters low, but the round necks are either low 
off the shoulders, or else they are rounded out 
only a few inches below the throat, and filled in 
with a Marguerite chemisette. The shape is that 
of the corset basque smoothly fitted over the hips, 
laced in front or back—most usually in front— 
with the lower edge of the corsage concealed be- 
neath the drapery of the over-skirt, or a sash, or 
paniers. The elbow sleeves accompany square or 
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half-high corsages, and may be transparent, or of 
the thick material of the waist, with a cuff turned 
back squarely toward the shoulders. The point- 
ed waist, short on the hips and very sharply point- 
ed in the back and front, is also very popular, but 
is used mostly for dresses that have the waist 
and skirt, or at least the train, of the same mate- 
rial; these are low and round in the neck, with 
Greek folds of drapery or a kind of bertha for 
trimming. There are also many basques that 
have a pointed front and are very short on the 
sides, while the back is round and smooth over 
the tournure, with its edges disappearing under 
the bouffant drapery of the skirt, thus giving the 
effect of a princesse back. 

Sapphire blue velvet for the corsage, with a 
white tulle deioi-trained skirt and brocaded vel- 
vet draperies that show pink, red, and salmon 
flowers, makes a beautiful dress for a blonde 
young lady. The skirt foundation of satin is vis- 
ible straight down the middle of the front, but is 
covered on either side of this space by pleated 
tulle arranged in two sections, each of which has 
four bands of satin for trimming; these satin 
bands are two inches wide, and are straight, not 
bias; the back has cloud-like draperies of tulle 
of many layers. The brocaded drapery is lined 
with salmon satin, and consists of a single breadth 
about two yards long that finishes the edge of the 
low blue velvet corsage, which fits as smoothly 
as a corset, and is laced behind. The sleeves are 
the merest cap, and there is a ruche of tulle at 
the top of the neck. Instead of flowers there is 
a knotting of many loops of ribbon, sapphire and 
salmon tinted, on the left shoulder. Another 
white dress has a satin waist made low on the 
shoulders, pointed in front and back, and laced 
behind. The skirts are cloudy tulle spangled 
with silver made over satin, and ornamented with 
a large satin sash bow and a full garniture of 
scarlet geraniums. The flowers form two van- 
dykes on the front and sides, pointing downward 
from the waist. The bosom drapery has knots 
of scarlet velvet the shade of that in the gera- 
niums. 

CRAPE AND SATIN DRESSES. 


Among the most distinguished dresses are those 
with the French crape skirts, and satin or otto- 
man silk for the corsage. This crape is so thin 
that it requires sheeny satin for its lining, and 
this is very effective in pale blue shades that 
have greenish hues when trimmed with the same 
blue-green satin in wide bands across the large 
box pleats that cover the back and sides of the 
demi-trained skirt. Large roses of the palest 
pink shades without foliage trim the front of the 
skirt, being massed together in wide borders. 
The bodice of the satin has bretelles of roses for 
its trimming. 


THE FROU FROU DRESSES. 


The frou frou dresses, with many rustling 
flounces, gathered and pinked on the edges, are 
among the most youthful and tasteful ball 
dresses. These have gros grain or ottoman silk 
skirts, made with ten gathered flounces on the 
front and sides, and only four below the drapery 
of the back; these flounces are cut into leaf 
points two or three inches deep, that are notched 
on the edges, and give the effect of rose petals, 
especially when made of pale rose-tinted gros 
grain. The upper part of each flounce is cover- 
ed with white lace that is gathered in with the 
silk flounce, and extends to the top of the notch- 
ed leaf point. With this rosy frou frou skirt is 
a corset waist of crushed-strawberry velvet, with 
dark ground, brocaded with flowers of two or 
three shades that gradually become as light as 
the pink of the skirt. This waist is high in the 
back, opened in a very narrow square in front, 
and is laced up the front; its edge slips under a 
sash made of a breadth of the pink silk passed 
around the hips, and held by a great buckle of 
gold, while the back breadths that drape the 
skirt are bunched up to assist this sash in en- 
larging the tournure. Other pretty short dresses 
are entirely of pink ottoman silk or of pink sat- 
in Surah, with a border and clusters of pink os- 
trich feathers for the trimming. Indeed, pink 
promises to be as fashionable this season as 
white dresses were last winter. The white dress- 
es are still very popular, but they are usually 
combined with a color, especially with colored 
waists, in the way already described. A panier- 
ed over-dress of white Sicilienne, with a short 
skirt nearly covered with narrow lace flounces, 
is one of the most refined toilettes. The China 
crapes that festoon so gracefully are still much 
used, and there is a fancy for trimming these 
with pearl or colored bead passementeries and 
fringes, and for combining them with satin bro- 
cades of the small patterns that are considered 
youthful-looking. Silk muslin, tulle, and em- 
broidery are also associated with crape, Sicili- 
enne, and ottoman silks. Another fancy, when 
dark dresses are used, is that of putting four or 
five black lace flounces on a black satin Surah 
skirt to wear with a colored corsage of brocaded 
velvet, either pale blue, strawberry red, or per- 
haps black velvet that has gay brocaded flowers 
upon it. 

EVENING WRAPS. 

The most luxurious wraps for evening recep- 
tions, balls, and the opera are made of white bro- 
caded velvet lined with pale blue or rose plush, 
and bordered with feathers. There is also a fan- 
ey for red opera cloaks made of velvet in short 
visite shape, or else long enough to envelop the 
wearer, and trimmed with beaded passementeries 
and marabout feather borders. For the theatre 
a red velvet bonnet accompanies such a cloak, 
and is made in the bright Adrianople shade that 
is so brilliant by gas-light, trimmed with some os- 
trich tips of the same shade, or with a scarf of the 
finest black Spanish guipure lace, and an edging 
of cut jet beads. Such a bonnet and cloak, worn 
with a black satin dress, black fan, and black 
gloves, make « very elegant toilette. Economical 





young ladies who make their own evening wraps 
get the lining of the pretty ruby plush in ridged 
stripes, or pale blue with red stripes that can 
now be had at one-third its original price, and 
cover the outside with inexpensive Surah satin, 
or with one of the fine cream, sky blue, or India 
red Chuddah shawls that are now sold so reason- 
ably, and add some fluffy chenille or marabout 
ruches around the neck, sleeves, and down the 
front. The scarf of white Spanish lace remains 
the covering for the hair. 


DINNER AND OPERA TOILETTES. 


The trained dresses of dinner toilettes have 
mostly high corsages that are cut out in fanciful 
shapes in front, either in narrow squares or 
points, or triangular, with two curves at the low- 
er edge of the opening; they are filled in with 
lapped folds of tulle, or else they have wired 
standing collars, and may be filled in or not at 
pleasure. The flowing long train has from three 
to five widths, and is now most often bunched 
up on the edge of the basque, concealing its edge 
and making it very bouffant. If two materials 
such as velvet and brocaded ottoman silk are used 
in the dress, they both appear in the train, and a 
fine effect is given if there are two brocaded 
breadths that appear to be uncut at top, cross- 
ing over in a loop on the back of the basque, and 
falling each side of a velvet breadth. The color- 
ed beaded passementeries are very handsome in 
mixed blue and copper colors on dark blue vel- 
vet dresses, and in rose pink with leaf green on 
the many dresses that combine those two colors. 
Red dresses are very fashionable for the opera, 
and are made either of strawberry red ottoman 
silk, or else of velvet of that shade. There 
are also very rich black dresses with the basque 
and train of heavily repped ottoman silk, the 
train merely piped with satin on the edge, but 
bouffantly bunched at the top, while the vest and 
the petticoat front are of strawberry red silk cov- 
ered entirely with scant flounces of the heavy 
black Spanish guipure lace. The fashionable 
shades of cashmere are still used for young la- 
dies’ dinner dresses, and are made up with otto- 
man silk or moiré of a contrasting color for the 
vest and petticoat front; thus a basque and train 
of terra-cotta cashmere has the vest and petticoat 
front of pale blue moiré, while one of turquoise 
blue cashmere opens over a front of pale rose ot- 
toman silk with white Spanish lace flounces, or 
else a pinked ruche of the silk crosses the foot. 
Another fancy for young ladies is to have the 
waist a white beaded silk Jersey with cuffs and 
collar of velvet, either strawberry red, black, or 
white, and wear this with skirts of white nuns’ 
veiling, satin Surah, or ottoman silk. Uncut vel- 
vet is very effective for the collar and cuffs of 
silk Jerseys, There are also many red silk Jer- 
seys used in a similar way. 


GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 


Undressed kid gloves of very light tan-color, 
with loose wrists in what are known as twelve- 
button lengths, are, as they were last winter, the 
fashionable choice with full-dress toilettes. There 
are also many pink and pale blue long gloves to 
match the color of the dress, but the preference 
is given to tan shades with any dress, white, 
colored, or black. The fancy also remains for 
black silk stockings, with low black slippers, for 
all evening toilettes, yet those of rose or pink 
like the dress, with slippers to match, are also 
used. White silk stockings and white slippers 
are, however, worn by brides and bridemaids. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Ladies who make their own dresses will be 
glad to know that gathered flounces are again in 
favor for silks and velvets, as they are easily made, 
and require less material than pleatings. A sin- 
gle bias gathered flounce, with two upright head- 
ings of the material doubled, or else cut in small 
slender scallops, is considered sufficient trimming 
for the skirt of any walking costume of velvet or 
silk ; indeed, it is preferred in this great plain- 
ness for velvet suits, while a narrower flounce or 
soft. puff may be added for silk or satin if pre- 
ferred. The tab finish to basques of cloth, vel- 
vet, or cashmere is commended as inexpensive, 
requiring merely neat work upon it, and reg- 
ularity of shape; several illustrations of’ these 
have been given in the Bazar. The fancy for 
tucking, that extends even to satin dresses, is wel- 
comed by neat needlewomen who have more lei- 
sure than money. For instance, a black satin 
Surah that need not cost more than $1 a yard 
can have each of its flounces (which are straight 
and gathered) trimmed with three or four narrow 
tucks above a hem; this across the front, with 
some short wrinkled panier drapery above, and 
longer back drapery, is very pretty with a tabbed 
basque, or one with the folded surplice fronts 
now so much used. There are also black ridged 
plushes, with the effect of tucked or fringed fab- 
rics, now sold very low, which are put on the 
lower part of a skirt to cover it to the knees, 
and above this is draped a polonaise of black 
Sicilienne or of camel’s-hair, which may be quite 
plain, or may have Spanish guipure lace trim- 
ming. Those who admire the Astrakhan fur bor- 
ders, and can not afford the expense, get a fine 
quality of the Astrakhan cloth, and put length- 
wise bands on the pelisse and a border on the 
skirt, with a rolled collar and square cuffs; a 
yard of this double-width cloth will not cost more 
than a single yard of bordering of the fur that it 
imitates so well. A velvet collar and cuffs, with 
perhaps an inserted plastron or vest, is the relief 
for plain basques of camel’s-hair dresses, and 
this is also true of the cloth costumes that are 
not made by tailors. ' 

Trimmed woollen Jersey basques are also much 
worn by ladies who object to the bare plainness 
of the real Jersey. For these a woollen Jersey 
is bought, and opened in front. If adark red Jer- 
sey is chosen, a narrow velvet vest is inserted, and 





buttoned by small gilt buttons. The Byron col- 
lar of red velvet has four or five rows of gilt braid 
on the edge, and there are similar cuffs. Two 
tabs of velvet are placed below the waist in the 
back, and there may be little square pockets of 
velvet on the hips. The hem of the Jersey has 
leaden weights to hold it down, and a sash is not 
needed. This is worn with red, black, green, or 
brown skirts. Of course, with its gilt trimmings, 
it should be confined to house toilettes, as indeed 
most Jerseys are. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James McCreerx & Co.; 
and SERN Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue fashion of ladies i opi | at opera and 
concert without gloves was set, it is said, by a 
handsome Californian lady, Mrs. MoCreery, 
who has lived in London and Paris for the last 
fifteen years. 

—General Ort1z, of the Mexican State of So- 
nora, is a handsome man of fine education, a lit- 
tle past thirty, and a warm friend of American 
institutions. 

—A former student of Cornell, Miss FLORENCE 
KeLuey, daughter of Congressman KELLEY, has 
applied for admission, as a special student in 
Greek, to the University of Pennsylvania. 

—Sir Joun Lister Kare, whose wife is an 
American, has gone to his Californian ranch to 
recruit his health. 

—Captain W. G. Vat, of Dallas, Texas, proba- 
bly effected the largest sale of land ever known, 
the other day, when he disposed of four and a 
half million acres to an English company. 

—Mr. GeorGe Quincy THORNDIKE, who has 
returned to Boston after an absence of twelve 
years, says that when he left that city the spot 
on which the Hotel Vendéme now stands was a 
waste of water in summer and a skating ground 
in winter. 

—One of the regular members of the staff of 
the Paull Mall Gazette is reported to be a Boston 
lady, Mrs. Orrs. She has resided abroad many 
years, and writes clever criticisms. 

—Joun G. Lemmon, a member of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, has lately returned 
from a botanical trip in Arizona, along the Mex- 
ican frontier, where he found several specimens 
of indigenous potatoes, which discovery is 
thought to place the early home of that tuber 
in the mountain meadows of Arizona. 

—It is thought that the WynpHAmM breakfast 
in New York was quite remarkable, as showing 
how civilization conquers cannibalism by bring- 
ing together people who would like to eat each 
other. 

—From the parlor of the Tappan House, where 
WASHINGTON made his head-quarters, and where 
he signed ANDR&’s death- warrant, there have 
been taken eighty-nine Dutch tiles, which are 
still fresh in color. 

—A feature of the “Art Students’ League,” 
organized in Cincinnati by Matr Mora@an, is a 
European scholarship of twelve hundred dollars 
for the student who produces the best original 
picture from a given subject at the end of two 
years. ‘Ladies in earnest” allowed to compete. 

—It is said that men who have been in the 
frontier war with the Indians, in Egypt, or in 
Zululand, never recover the careless look they 
wore thither. ‘One single echo of the war- 
whoop by night,” said General Custer, before 
entering on the Rosebud River campaign, “ will 
rob a man of twenty years of his life, and he 
may bid farewell to youth forever after.” 

—The pews as well as the empty treasury of 
the Northwestern Presbyterian Chureh have 
been recently filled by the eloquence of a blind 
Greek, WALDO Megssaros, who has previously 
preached and lectured in Maine, and has learned 
eight languages without help. 

—The estate of Wollaston, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, where Hon. JosianH Quincy died, was 
bought from the Indians by the Qurncys in 
1635, and has been in the family ever since. 

—The late Stonewall JACKSON was a brother- 
in-law of Mrs. MARGARET J. PRESTON, the 
Southern writer. Mrs. PRESTON is a collector 
of curiosities, by-the-way, and in her store is the 
first alpenstock ever carried by an American 
to the top of Mont Blanc. 

—A picture of Mount Aspinwall, a peak of 
the Wasatch Mountains, is now employing the 
time of ALBERT BIERSTADT. 

—Harvard College library is the oldest Amer- 
ican library in existence. 

—The Sioux, Kidwas, Pawnees, Apaches, Wi- 
chitas, Cheyennes, Comanches, Navajos, Cad- 
does, Arrapahoes, Medocs, and Delawares have 
sent the sons and daughters of their best fami- 
lies to the government Indian schools at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, and Hampton, Virginia. 

—And now Mr. Luie@r Mont! tells us that Lu- 
CREZIA BoRGIA was by no means 80 black as she 
was painted. The change of government in 
Italy has opened papers and archives formerly 
inaccessible, and of immense value to the truth 
of history. 

—The firm of Tamp.teTon & Co., of Glasgow, 
are making a carpet for the White House. Some 
time since they made one for the King of Siam, 
measuring one hundred feet by thirty-four, its 
centre being a three-headed white elephant. 
One which represented a whole menagerie was 
manufactured by them for the King of Denmark 
as a gift to the Mikado. 

—Lord QueEeNsBuRY, who, as a freethinker, 
protested against some passages in TENNYSON’S 
new play at the Globe Theatre, London, some 
nights since, belongs to the house of Dove.as, 
and is thirty-eight years old. His brother was 
killed by a fall from the Matterhorn, and his fa- 
ther by the explosion of a gun. 

—GERMAIN, a Parisian player of note, having 
to represent death by apoplexy on the stage, 
found himself unable to study it in the hospi- 
tuls, as the high livers who most usually die of 
apoplexy seldom die at hospitals. He was 
obliged to consult and rehearse before medical 
practitioners, and procure from them the op- 
portunity of secretly observing some of their 
wealthy patients getting ready to die of apo- 


lexy. 
. ~The new Bey of Tunis is deaf and near-sight- 
ed. The old one left almost as many wives as 
there are days in the year. 

—Professor PaLmgr, who was killed by a tribe 
of sav: during the late Egyptian war, was the 
finest Arabian scholar in the world, and author 





of a magnificent monograph on Harowun-at- 
Rascuip. He could sing the songs of Hariz, 
speak Hindoostanee and Dorsion as though they 
were his own tongue, and was equally at home 
in Sanskrit and Hebrew. 

—A private representation of Mr. TEnnyson’s 
new play was to be given before the Queen, who 
had requested a copy of it. Its failure, however, 
may change the plan. The piece was never of- 
fered to Mr. Irvine. 

—Mr. Driver, lately appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford and Canon of Christ- 
church, a very learned man, and not an extreme 
High-Churchman, has reached preferment to a 
canonry in less than two years from his ordina- 
tion as a priest. 

—At the Chateau de Mouchy, where Evgtnre 
lately visited, there is a dining-room decorated 
with old warming-pans framed in oak, valued 
for their fine hammered brass. 

—A piano is in the palace-car in which Madame 
NILSson travels, the library of which consists of 
a copy of the Waverley Magazine and a New Tes- 
tament. 

—An unpublished work of MENDELSSOHN, 
written before he was fourteen, brought one 
hundred dollars at a recent sale in Berlin, and a 
manuscript of Mozart’s “Symphony for Two 
Violins’? was sold for two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

—Every year the Victory, Lord Netson’s old 
ship, almost a hundred and twenty years old, is 
adorned with laurels, while her tattered sails, 
which ber the scars of Trafalgar, given seventy- 
seven years ago, are displayed upon her masts 
and spars; and the brass plate on the quarter- 
deck, with the words, “* Here Newson fell,’’ is 
polished up, and then the sailors drink to the 
memory of those who fell in the struggle. 

—A message was sent, by means of the sun’s 
rays reflected in a heliographic mirror, from one 
of the pyramids near Cairo to the Khedive at 
Alexandria, a hundred and twenty miles, during 
the summer’s campaign in Egypt. 

—The sale of the first state of Mr. Francis 
Seymour Hapen’s famous plate of the breaking 
up of the old war-ship Agamemnon, yielded fif- 
teen thousand dollars, which was given in great- 
er part to the Hospital for Incurables founded 
by the artist. 

—Mankind makes use of only about three 
hundred of the one hundred and forty thousand 
known species of plants, says M. De CANDOLLE. 

— NAPOLEON paid three hundred thousand dol- 
lars for Malmaison, which was sold recently for 
ninety thousand. 

—The costs in the libel suit brought by Mr. 
BELT, the sculptor, will amount to about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

—The Queen, iu purchasing the entire right 
and reversion of the magnificent estate of Clare- 
mont, where Prince LEOPOLD lives, did not pay 
down the amount of three hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars, but in effect mortgaged it for 
that sum to the nation, and pays the annual in- 
terest. 

—The Burgomaster of Arestetten is the Arch- 
duke Cuar.es Louis, brother of the Emperor 
of Austria; he has been elected to the office for 
the fifth time. Tle Vice-Burgomaster is a black- 
smith, JOHANN STEINER; the first councilman 
is the Archduke’s forester, FRaNZ Hauser, and 
the second councilman is a bootmaker named 
STécER. 

—At his own expense, CHUNDER Sen, who is 
very rich, and leader of the Free Brahmins, a 
sect opposed to caste and idolatry, maintains a 
church in Calcutta, and publishes a paper called 
The New Dispensation. 

—A paper on George Eliot has been prepared 
by MATHILDE BLIND. 

—A Berlin butcher, who made the “‘ Bismarck 
a il has been arrested by order of the 

rince. 

—Mr. Boeum is to be the sculptor of the statue 
of WILLIAM TYNDALL. 

—Some brilliant friend gave the Prince of 
Wales a shell as a trophy of the Egyptian cam- 
paigu, which exploded before it could be 
mounted. 

—Patt! is to create the part of Cleopatra in 
the opera of that name by Victor Mass. 

—A band of twelve harps accompanied the 
celestial choir of fifty terrestrial boys in the 
chorus, ‘ Unfold, ye portals everlasting,”’ in the 
late London performance of Gounop’s Redemp- 
tion. 

—Three prizes have been offered by Professor 
Potter, of Union College, to the students keep- 
ing the neatest and most esthetic rooms. 

—The historian of the Pacific coast, who is of 
Puritan desce:.*, and was born in Ohio, HuBpgert 
H. Bancrort, established the first bookstore in 
San Francisco in 1852. 

—Prince GrorGe of Prussia has produced a 
successful drama at Diisseldorf called Alezandros. 

—In the library of Professor Von Ritter, 
shortly to be sold at auction in Prague, there are 
two hundred editions of Horace. 

—Cuaptain GILL, who once traversed the shores 
of the Caspiun with the notorious VALENTINE 
BAKER, and wus lately killed by the Arabs, one 
day happened to save an unknown old gentle- 
man from an accident in the street, and received 
not long afterward a legacy that made him at 
once a wealthy man. 

—Mrs. E.oise E. Luqueer, wife of the Rev. 
Lee Luquesr, of Bedford, New York, is the niece 
and only near relative now living of the au- 
thor of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” Joun Howarp 
PAYNE. 

—The Torso of the Farnese Hercules was 
found in the Baths of Caracalla, the legs at Bo- 
villz, ten miles from Rome, and the head at the 
bottom of a well on the other side of the Tiber, 
statues having been used at Rome, according to 
the opinion of Signor Lanciant, director of ex- 
cavations, in the most wholesale way for the 
filling up of cavities in the foundations, and in- 
creasing the size of rubble walls for fortifica- 
tions. 

—Sir Georce Bowyer says the paucity of good 
Italian singers is due to the freedom of the coun- 
try, which lets people attend to money-making 
and politics rather than art. He says that Pius 
IX. was one of the finest singers of his day. 

—Captain ABNgy found the spectrum of the 
sun on the Riffel, eight thousand five hundred 
feet high, the same as in London, but found a 
diminution of aqueous vapor, and a curiots in- 
crease in alcohol. Captain ABNEY has shown 
that there are rays in the red invisible to our 
eyes, but Sir Jonn Luspock thinks that ants can 
detect them. Professor LANGLEY maintains that 
nearly three-fourths ef the whole solar energy 
exists in the invisible portion of the spectrum. 
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Evening and Bridal Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 


Tue dress Fig. 1 is composed of a pointed 
bodice and panier and back drapery, both of 
salmon-colored satin, over a trained skirt of salm- 
on-colored and bronze brocade. The bodice is 
sleeveless, and is sloped to a sharp point front 
and back, with the opening partly filled in with 
pleated crépe lisse. The trimming consists of 
frills and jabots of cream lace, and large cream 
roses with brown foliage. 

Fig. 2 is a young lady’s short evening dress, 





made of pink and white striped gauze, with white 
lace for trimming. The skirt is covered two- 
thirds its depth with alternate gauze pleatings 
and lace frills, and above these is a full farthin- 
gale drapery, completed on the back by a large 
pink satin bow. The square-necked corsage is 
lined with pink satin, and is slashed to form tabs 
around the bottom; it has short puffed sleeves, 
and is trimmed with lace frills. 

The bridal toilette Fig. 3 is of ivory white sat- 
in, with lace, pearl embroidery, and orange blos- 
soms for garniture. The short foundation skirt 
is bordered with two narrow pleatings, and above 
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these falls a satin valance with pearl embroidery 
and a fringe of pearl beads. The sides of the 
skirt are draped, and the back is looped at the 
top, and extends in a full train. The draped 
sides are edged with a lace ruche in which a gar- 
land of orange blossoms is fastened. The point- 
ed bodice with close neck and sleeves has pearl 
embroidery on the shoulders and for a border at 
the bottom. A tulle veil fastened with a short 
spray of orange blossoms completes the toilette. 

The dress Fig. 4 is of pale blue ottoman silk. 
A flounce in wide box pleats covers the lower 
half of the skirt, and two embroidered flounces 
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are on the open front. The polonaise has a bor. 
der of silk embroidery wrought on its edge, and 
a long Watteau pleat on the back, the bottom 
of which is looped up to form the back drapery. 





SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 

O the thoughtful lover of art travelling in 

Spain there come two remarkably intense 
and diametrically opposite experiences. Pos- 
sessed, probably, of a more or less extended ac- 
quaintance with the art history of the country, 
and almost certainly knowing its successes and 
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1. Convent of San Feo, Cordova. 


5. Main Entrance of Cathedral, Valencia. 


glories more perfectly than its failures and strange 
vicissitudes, his first experiences are cruelly dis- 
appointing. Instead of the exterior grandeur 
and perfections that he might reasonably expect 
from the course of his reading, and, too, from his 
travels and researches in other European coun- 
tries, there will rise up before him a huge, per- 
haps misshapen, mass of stone-work, only ren- 
dered hideous and ridiculous by poor stucco or- 
namentation, or mongrel and unworthy architect- 
ural processes of patchwork; or if the hand of 
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2. Entrance of Cathedral, Seville. 
6. Clere-story of Convent, Poblet. 
10. The Cloisters, Tarragona. 


SPANISH 


the imitator or shallow inventor is not apparent, 
the vandalism that has so often stalked through 
the land will have defaced the beauties that time 
had not only spared but added to. So in like 
manner is marred the first view of nine interiors 
out of ten, one’s almost instinctive impressions 
being those of poverty, tawdriness, ignorance, or 
defacement. 

But there is another more agreeable, more per- 
manent experience, and it is twofold. Prepared 
for continued disappointment by his first sensa- 


8. Entrance of Cathedral, Cordova. 4. 


7. Pilate’s House, Seville. 8. Court of Pilate’s House, Seville. 
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11. Old Staircase, Barcelona. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


tions, the persevering student can not fail to be 
far more than rewarded by an appreciation of 


the rich art of separated portions, by the infinite | 


beauties of detail, that meet him at every onward 


step—perfect gems of loving thought and culture | 


crystallized into form, and only set off by their 
evil surroundings, so that he will confess that of 
all countries Spain is the museum of history and 
ancient art-craft. 


quarters and unfrequented highways. In places 


And this beauty of detail has | 
yet another voice that speaks from unknown | 























Eastern Entrance of Cathedral, Valencia. 


9. Clere-story of Cathedral, Tarragona, 


| where the traveller has no expectation of meet- 
ing anything worthy of note, anything beyond the 
poverty or tawdriness of average Spanish streets, 
he will come upon bits of work that possess a 
beauty and speak a history that will gift him 
} with the most exquisite delight. Of this latter 
experience we give two notable examples: the 
eastern gate of the cathedral of Valencia—a gem 
amongst a lot of rubbish—and an old stairease 
in Barcelona. The latter is especially remark- 
| able both for its circumstances and for its own 
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intrinsic merit as a Renaissance work of real art 
and beauty. It forms one side of the great patio 
of an ancient nobleman’s house in one of the 
lowest streets of Barcelona, the house itself—or 
rather palace—being used partly as a warehouse 
and partly as a tenement for poor people. The 
two finely modelled arches spring from graceful 
columns, round which cluster vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes, and here and there infantile 
genii. The basement of the columns, besides serv- 
ing to divide the staircase into panels, carry figures 
playing upon different instruments. The panels 
represent (1) Europa carried off by the bull, pre- 
ceded and followed by Cupids, (2) Neptune seated 
in his car drawn by sea-horses and attended by 
Tritons. A good illustration of the degraded 
styles of architecture and poor modern works so 
often overgrowing or replacing nobie old forms 
is to found in the principal entrance of the 
Valencia cathedral. The original style of the 
building was Gothic, but it has been “improved 
upon” from time to time in very bad taste and 
with very inferior work, until nothing fine is 
left excepting certain older portions. The main 
entrance resembles the entrance to a theatre 
rather than to a cathedral ; but fortunately there 
are choice pieces of ancient work in every dis- 
trict that form an abundant feast for any thought- 
ful and inquiring art student—harmonious in 
proportion, exquisitely perfect in detail, and rich 
in historical interest. Their name is indeed le- 
gion, but the following may be cited as exam- 
ples: the great patio of Pilate’s house, Seville, 
with its beautiful Saracenic forms and Roman 
statues of Pallas and Ceres; the fine cloisters of 
the once celebrated Cistercian monastery of Po- 
blet; the Romanesque cloisters of Tarragona ca- 
thedral, which in symmetry of construction, per- 
fection of detail, and records of a checkered life 
of close upon a thousand years, will satisfy the 
most exacting mind or imagination ; the old con- 
vent of San Feo, in Cordova; the plateresco door- 
way of San Juan in the Cordova cathedral; and, 
finally, the beautiful Gothic archway of the ca- 
thedral of Seville. 





FLOWER AND WEED.* 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Acrnor or “To tax Brrrer Enp,” “ Avrora Frorp,” 


“ Hostaers To Fortune,” “ Birps or Prey,” 
> , 
“Vixen,” “ Eveanor’s Victory,” Eto. 





CHAPTER VI.—{ Continued.) 
A LONELY LIFE. 


Sur raised the girl from her knees and kissed 
her, for the first time in her life. 

“Tf ever I forget that kiss, or am unworthy of 
it, let me be remembered as Judas was remem- 
bered,” said Elizabeth; and from this time her 
intercourse with Lady Lucille resumed much of 
its original friendliness, to Tompion’s inexpressi- 
ble disgust. 

This was in December, when the park and chase 
were white with snow, and the drifts were lying 
deep in all the hollows. Inside the Castle all was 
warmth and brightness, wood fires glowing on the 
wide old hearth-stones, and the brazen dogs glit- 
tering and flashing in the fire-light, while the 
odors of hot-house flowers, roses, mignonette, 
hyacinths, lilies-of-the-valley, were intensified by 
the warmth of the rooms, 

“The last snow I remember changed to mud 
and slush half an hour after it fell,” said Eliza- 
beth, “and the last cold winds I remember seem- 
ed to blow straight at my bones. Winter means 
quite a different thing for the rich from what it 
means for the poor.” 

The poor were not forgotten by Lucille in that 
hard weather. She was full of thought for them, 
full of anxiety to help them. She made Eliza- 
beth her assistant in all her charities, and the 
girl’s knowledge of the needs of the poor, their 
ways, their prejudices even, was of much use to 
her. Elizabeth was indefatigable in trudging 
from cottage to cottage, in visiting the sick. She 
sat up for several nights with a girl who was dy- 
ing of consumption, and nursed her as if she had 
been a sister. Her conduct was so excellent at 
this period that Lucille put aside that old painful 
suspicion as an unworthy doubt, and gave Eliza- 
beth her complete confidence. Bruno was ab- 
sent at this time on an electioneering expedition 
to a borough in the North of England, with Lord 
Ingleshaw, and Lucille had leisure to devote her- 
self to the care of her poor. She had cared for 
them and ministered to them from her childhood 
upward; but just now, at the approach of Christ- 
mas, she had special duties to perform. And she 
wished this particular Christmas-tide to be a gold- 
en memory for all the poor in Ingleshaw parish, 
inasmuch as her own cup of joy was full to over- 
flowing. 

Nothing had been heard of Tom Brook since 
that October twilight, and Elizabeth began to 
think of her interview with him almost as if it 
had been a bad dream. It belonged to the past, 
and had brought no evil consequences. 

She seemed happier—nay, she was happier— 
now than she had been for a long time. Re- 
stored to her benefactress’s favor, and able to 
make herself useful as Lucille’s almoner, winning 
many a blessing from the sick aud the aged 
whom her daily visits cheered and comforted, 
she no longer felt that life was blank and empty. 
Bruno’s absence was a relief to her, She was no 
longer troubled by the dread of meeting him 
suddenly in the corridor or in the garden; no 
longer startled by the sound of his voice in the 
distance. Her life was more peaceful without 
that disturbing element. But he was to return 
for Christmas, and Christmas was drawing near. 

Lady Carlyon had departed to another of her 
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happy. hunting grounds—a fine old abbey in the 
Midlands, at which Christmas was kept in a much 
more fashionable and festive manner than at In- 
gleshaw, where the greatest excitement provided 
for that season was the tea for the mothers, 
aunts, and school-children, and the supper for the 
men and youths in the great medizval hall.. At 
the Abbey there were to be amateur theatricals 
and a fancy ball. Lady Carlyon was full of 
plans for her costume for the ball—which was to 
be wonderfully effective, and to cost a mere no- 
thing—and she had an idea of performing in one 
of the plays, if people were very pressing. She 
went away in the highest spirits, pledging her- 
self to return at least a week before the wedding. 

“ Every detail of your trousseau is arranged,” 
she said. ‘I can leave with an easy conscience.” 

When she was gone Lucille resumed all her 
old girlish habits, read Italian with Miss Mar- 
jorum, practiced a great deal, rambled in the park, 
visited in the village, and made a companion of 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Raymond and her babies came 
to afternoon tea in the old school-room, in order 
that Elizabeth—Miss May, as the steward’s wife 
called her—might get used to her future charges. 
Altogether, it was a social and happy time; and 
when Elizabeth thought of her position:and her 
surroundings a year ago, and of the drunken 
brawling which was the only distinguishing mark 
of the Christmas season in Ramshackle Court, 
she lifted up ber heart in thankfulness for the 
blessed change. 

“There is something very sweet about that 
girl,” said Mrs. Raymond to Lucille, after tea, 
when Elizabeth had retired to the corridor to 
play hide-and-seek with Dotty, Totty, Lotty, and 
the fat baby. “I really think you found a pearl 
that day in the wood, Lady Lucille.” 

“Yes,” answered Lucille, with a faint sigh ; “I 
know that she has a noble nature. She is so 
self-sacrificing, so good to the poor. And yet 
there is a mystery about her which sometimes 
worries me. I can’t quite understand her,” 

“Dear Lady Lucille, the noblest natures are 
apt to have hidden depths,” answered Mrs. Ray- 
mond ; “and one must consider this girl’s bring- 
ing up. I dare say there are times when the 
memory of old miseries weighs her down—makes 
her irritable, perhaps. And then she has not a 
relative in the world. She may feel her loneli- 
ness more than we suppose, seeing other people 
with so many ties. I shall do my best to make 
her happy when she comes to me; but it will be 
a great change from the Castle to the Dower 
House.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond occupied a charming 
old house near the park gates, which in former 
days had been the portion of the dowagers of 
Ingleshaw, but which the more frisky dowagers 
of the present era would have voted the abomi- 
nation of desolation. It was a roomy, rambling, 
half- timbered edifice, smothered with roses 
planted by an old-world dowager, and with an 
idyllic garden and orchard. ; 

“T think Elizabeth will be ever so much hap- 
pier at the Dower House than she is here,” said 
Lucille. “She will have more to do, and a more 
settled position.” 

“Well, here I grant she is a little like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin, suspended between heaven and 
earth,” assented Mrs. Raymond, laughingly. 
“She will have a livelier life with us; for Totty, 
Dotty, and Lotty are most amusing children. 
They really do say such extraordinary things 
that one can never feel dull in their company,” 
pursued the fond parent. “They are so witty 
that I sometimes catch myself wondering that 
I can be their mother. And I’m sure they don’t 
inherit their comic ideas from George, for one 
has to go over a joke three times to make him 
understand it,” 

Being so well disposed toward Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Raymond readily consented to take her to Brigh- 
ton with the children, when they went there for 
their winter holiday; so it was settled that Miss 
May’s duties were to begin at that time, and her 
association with Ingleshaw Castle, save as an oc- 
casional visitor to her benefactress, would then 
come to an end. 

Bruno and Lucille were to be married on the 
20th of January, at which time Mrs. Raymond 
and her family would be still at Brighton. The 
Raymonds had not been invited to the wedding, 
which was to be attended by none but relations, 
with the single exception of Miss Marjorum, 
who aimost ranked as a relation. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


NOT DISLOYAL. 
“Irene, I have loved you, as men love 
Light, music, odor, beauty, love itself; 

Whatever is apart rage | above, 

Those daily needs which deal with dust and pelf.” 

“ Curistmas is coming, and Bruno!” exclaimed 
Lucille, on the morning of Christmas-eve, as she 
worked with Miss Marjorum, Tompion, and Eliza- 
beth May at the decoration of hall, staircase, and 
corridor. Lord Ingleshaw objected to holly and 
ivy in the rooms in which he lived; clocks and 
lamps and picture-frames embowered in greenery 
gave him an uncomfortable feeling. 

“Make the hall and corridor as festive as you 
please, my dear,” he said,“ but don’t let me ‘see 
a Madonna by Guido staring at me like an owl 
out of an ivy-bush, or my Sévres china made a 
mere vehicle for the exhibition of holly berries.” 

“It may be vulgar, old-fashioned, Philistine,” 
said Lucille, as she twisted an elaborate wreath 
of variegated ivies and glittering red bérries 
round the massive oaken newel at the head of 
the staircase, “but I should like Bruno to feel 
that it is Christmas-time directly he enters the 
Castle.” 

Lucille and her three assistants worked with 
good-will from breakfast to a late luncheon ; and 
among them they contrived to make the old hall, 
the wide shallow staircase and long low corridor 
delightfully suggestive of Christmas-tide in the 





olden time. The polished oak panelling made 
such a good background, the many-colored light 
from the painted window at the end of the cor- 
ridor so helped and heightened the effect. 

The Earl and Bruno, who were coming from 
the North that day, were not expected until dusk. 
It would be afternoon tea-time before they could 
arrive—the most delightful time at which to wel- 
come them. Lucille’s morning-room was glori- 
ous with hot-house flowers, bright with the soft 
red fire-light, tempered by a ground-glass screen. 
The quaint little tables—Queen Anne, Japanese, 
Dundee—were daintily arranged by Lucille’s own 
hands. Each luxurious low chair was in its most 
appropriate place; the fair young chatelaine her- 
self in a dark blue velvet gown, all slashed and 
puffed with deepest red, and with a red satin 
petticoat just peeping below the dark blue dra- 
pery of the skirt. It was one of Lucille’s trous- 
seau gowns ; and Tompion had told her that it 
was very unlucky to wear it—a tampering with 
futurity which must result in something awful ; 
but Lucille was bent upon looking her very best 
when Bruno and she met, after an agonizing sep- 
aration of nearly three weeks. The gown fitted 
her as never gown had fitted her before; and 
she stood in front of the cheval-glass innocently 
admiring herself. 

“ Well, Lady Lucille, it do give you a figure!” 
exclaimed Tompion ; “* but, for all that, I shouldn’t 
like to wear it if I was you, I should feel I was 
flying in the face of fate.” 

“T don’t think fate will take any notice o° my 
new gown,” said Lucille, pirouetting lightly, just 
to see the effect of the dark blue stocking and 
the Queen Anne shoe. “And I want Bruno to 
be pleased. What is my finery meant for except 
to please him ?” 

“No, Lady Lucille, that’s not it,” protested 
Tompion, with a superior air, ‘“ Your trousseau 
is to do credit to your position as his lordship’s 
only daughter. That’s what you've got to study.” 

“T shall study nothing except my husband’s 
happiness,” answered Lucille; “and I hope that’s 
what you mean to do, Tompion, when you are 
married.” 

Tompion breathed a despondent sigh. 

“TI never can bear to think of my marriage,” 
she said; “for when I marry you'll be having 
some stuck-up French maid who'll want you to 
paint your lips and pencil your eyebrows.” 

“No, she won’t, Tompion; at least, she won’t 
make such a suggestion a second time, I can as- 
sure you,” 

Tompion’s marriage, which had been talked of 
for the last six years, had again been deferred 
unconditionally ; and Lucille was to enter upon 
her new state encumbered with an old servant. 


Lucille waited for the returning travellers 
alone in the winter gloaming, Miss Marjorum 
having discreetly gone to afternoon tea at the 
Vicarage. She sat a little way from the shaded 
hearth, with an unheeded book in her lap, listen- 
ing for the ring of wheels and horses’ hoofs upon 
the frost-bound road. There it was at last; and 
then a sonorous peal at the big bell. Should she 
go to meet them? Had it been her father alone 
who was returning, she would have flown to the 
hall, and would have been in his arms before he 
could take off his overcoat. Had it been the 
Bruno of old days, she would have run to the 
head of the staircase to give him a laughing wel- 
come. But a new sense of shyness restrained 
the betrothed bride. She waited by the fireside, 
with her heart beating fast and her color coming 
and going, like the light and shadow on a rose 
that sways to and fro in the wind. 

“Well, little lady, here you are at last!” said 
Lord Ingleshaw, as he and Bruno came into the 
fire-light, bringing the frosty out-door atmosphere 
with them. “ What a death-like quiet there is in 
the house—almost like coming into a tomb!” 

“Ts that all the praise Lucille is to get for her 
Christmas decorations ?” asked Bruno, when he 
and his betrothed had kissed, and she stood shy- 
ly at his side, hardly daring to look up at his 
face. “I thought the hal) and staircase looked 
lovely.” 

“ Tt all had a goblin air, to my mind,” said the 


. Earl—“ such unearthly stil!ness.” 


“Dear father, you forget how quiet the Castle 
always is,” said Lucille. 

“ Of course he does,” exclaimed Bruno. “ His 
lordship is demoralized by a great bustling hotel 
in a manufacturing city, where the waiters have 
as many different tongues as stopped the works 
at Babel, and where eager-looking Americans are 
always rushing in and out of the coffee-room. 
For my part, I am charmed to get back to the 
quiet of the fairy castle; and I should be con- 
tent to be snow-bound here until—until my wed- 
ding day.” 

He drew Lucille a little nearer to him as he 
spoke, the twilight favoring such gentle caresses. 
He had come back to Ingleshaw determined to 
be very happy, to value to the uttermost this 
treasure of a pure and lovely woman’s love which 
Providence had given to him, - What could he 
ever have better in life than this perfect bless- 
ing, this constant incentive to good deeds and 
holy thoughts, this perpetual inspiration, this 
second conscience walking at his side and guid- 
ing his steps, and always pointing upward ? 

“Come, now, Lucille, you see before you the 
member for ‘the northeastern division of Smoke- 
shire,” said the Earl, laying his hand on Bruno’s 
shoulder, “How does he carry his dignity? Do 
you think he has grown ?” 

“Miss Marjorum will be sure to say so,” an- 
swered Lucille, laughing; “or at any rate she 
will declare that he has expanded.” 

“His pockets have had to expand consider- 
ably, I can assure you,” said her father. ‘“ Now 
that legislation has done its uttermost to insure 
the incorruptibility of electors, elections are just 
a little more expensive than they were in the 
days of rank rottenness. The voters are just as 
greedy, and they are not half so candid.” 





“ Have you ever observed anything of the pro- 
fessional beauty about me, Lucille ?” asked Bruno, 

“ Well, not exactly.” 

“Yet I assure you there was as much eager. 
ness to photograph me as if I had been the Lily 
herself. All the local photographers fell upon 
me like.a pack of hounds, They told me it was 
customary for the member to be photographed ; 
and it was furthermore customary for him to 
have his photograph enlarged by a twenty-guinea 
process, and provided with a handsome frame. 
The high-souled creatures would have scorned to 
accept a sixpence in the beaten way of bribery ; 
but they all wanted to run me in for forty pounds’ 
worth of photography. And this was only typi- 
cal of the general sentiments.” 

“But why didn’t you order the photographs ?” 
asked Lucille, naively. “I should have been en- 
chanted to have them.” 

“What! six or seven enlarged me’s? There 
are at least as many photographers in Billing- 
ford. No, I refused to yield to the charmers— 
first, because it would have been the encourage- 
ment of cool impudence ; and secondly, because 
it would have been indirect bribery.” 

“ But if you looked at things in such a Roman 
manner, and steadfastly refused to bribe, how 
was it you spent so much money ?” asked Lucille, 
much puzzled. 

“Ah, how indeed? You see, J had an agent.” 

“ And he bribed for you ?” 

“He spent the money—on electioneering ex- 
penses, But now I am a member of the British 
Senate, and I am going to set about righting the 
wrongs of the universe. Is not that a great 
privilege ?” 

“Tam very proud to think your talents will 
be of use in the world,” said Lucille, seeing him, 
in the middle-distance of life, as Prime Minister. 
“But members of Parliament are never at home 
of an evening, are they ?” she added, regretfully. 

“Oh, we must try to get the early-closing move- 
ment adopted at St. Stephen’s, We ought, at 
any rate, to have our Wednesday evenings and 
our Saturday afternoons, like the counter-jump- 
ers in small country towns.” 

A footman brought in lamps, while another 
brought the tea-tray; and Lucille’s attention for 
the next five minutes was occupied with the de- 
light of pouring out tea for the two people she 
loved best in the world. The shaded lamp gave 
only a subdued light, so she was not afraid of 
her happiness being too much in evidence, The 
sweet young face beamed with happy smiles; the 
soft blue eyes were luminous with delight, 

“What a delicious thing in frocks!” said Bru- 
no, sitting down close to her, on a capacious sad- 
dle-bag ottoman, and touching the velvet with 
the tips of his fingers, “Your Maidstone dress- 
maker is improving. There is a bold effect in 
those crimson slashings against dark blue which 
does credit to our county town.” 

“T am sorry to say this is not a Maidstone 
gown, It is Madame Muntzowski’s.” 

“Indeed! Some other local genius! Sitting- 
bourne, perhaps, or Sevenoaks ?” 

“Oh, Bruno! Madame Muntzowski is the new 
Polish dressmaker in Bruton Street.” 

“She may live in Park Lane for aught I care, 
so long as she preserves the knack of making 
you look so utterly lovely.” 

Lord Ingleshaw had ensconced himself in the 
deepest and softest of the plush-covered arm- 
chairs. He had set down his empty cup already, 
and was half asleep, basking in the warmth and 
perfume, after a long cold railway journey, The 
lovers could talk what nonsense they pleased. 
Bruno had not felt so happy for ever so long as 
he felt this evening. 

It seemed to him as if the old fresh sweet 
feelings had returned to him; those unspeaka- 
ble feelings which had made the commencement 
of his courtship like a blissful dream, He had 
struggled with, and had overcome, that fatal 
fancy which had so nearly wrecked his happiness. 
He had fought against that strange and un- 
healthy fascination which had made Elizabeth 
May’s image a haunting thought by day and 
night. He knew that he had been on the thresh- 
old of hideous falsehood and wrong, and he had 
recoiled horror-stricken at the idea of his own 
infamy. 

Lord Ingleshaw slumbered for nearly an hour 
in that comfortable plush-lined nest by the fire, 
lulled by the low murmur of loving voices, as by 
the sound of falling waters on a summer noon- 
tide. Lucille and her lover could have talked to 
each other for hours. He was full of his elec- 
tioneering experiences, of great plans for the fu- 
ture; measures of all kinds for the enlighten- 
ment and happiness of his fellow-men; mea- 
sures which he was going to get passed in the very 
teeth of prejudice and opposition, fighting as St. 
George fought the dragon, as Macaulay fought 
for Catholic Emancipation. 

“How proud I shall be of your victories !”” said 
Lucille; “and I am sure that no one can stand 
up against you. Eloquence like yours will over- 
come everything.” 

“ Ah, my dearest, it is so easy to talk by tLis 
fireside, with one sweet sympathetic listener, I 
shall seem a very different man to myself even at 
Westminster, with some facetious member of the 
Opposition crowing like a cock in the midst of 
my boldest flight of oratory, and my right arm 
working involuntarily like an automatic pump 
handle.” 

“No. one will crow while you are speaking,” 
said Lucille, with conviction. “I know you area 
heaven-born statesman, like William Pitt.” 

Miss Marjorum came in presently, and found 
Lord Ingleshaw snoring, and the lovers so deep 
in talk that they were unconscious of that nasal 
accompaniment to their conversation. The spin- 
ster’s entrance dissolved the spell, His lordsiiip 
started up and declared that he must dress for 
dinner, Bruno followed his example, and Lucille 
was left alone with her governess, who was brim- 
ming over with the last parish news, Lucille 
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retended to listen; but she was glad when Miss 

arjorum went off to decorate herself for the 
evening, and left-her alone with her happy 
thoughts. She sat down to the piano, and played 
her favorite bits of Mozart by memory. How 
those tender passionate airs, the “ Vedrai cari- 
no,” “ Batti, batti,” ‘and “Voi che sapete,” lent 
themselves to the reveries of love! 

The little dinner of four was the gayest thing 
in dinners. The Earl,refreshed by a warm bath 
and a careful toilette, had recovered from the ef- 
fects of his long cold journey. Bruno was in the 
highest spirits ; he talked a great deal about his 
election, and the humorous aspects of the free 
and independent citizens of Smokeshire, and Lu- 
cille listened with rapture. In the evening they 
gave themselves up to music, to the delight of 
Lord Ingleshaw, who loved nothing better than 
to take his ease in his arm-chair while his daugh- 
ter sang or played to him. There were some 
simple German duets, in which Lucille’s voice 
and her lover’s harmonized deliciously —verses 
all about love, and flowers, and stars, and even- 
tide. Bruno had one of those sympathetic bary- 
tone voices which are at their best in such music, 
and Lucille’s fresh young mezzo-soprano sounded 
as untutored and free as the carolling of a bird. 

Lady Carlyon, who valued music merely as an 


‘addition to a young woman’s society charms, had 


urged the necessity for lessons from an Italian 
master, in order that ‘a more brilliant and strik- 
ing effect might be obtained. 

“When I was young ‘all the girls sang ‘Una 
voce.’ Why does not Lucille sing *‘ Una voce’ ?” 
she inquired.. “ Those little things of Mozart's are 
all very well before she is out; but in society I 
should like to hear her do something better.” 

“In society I'shall hold my tongue, auntie,” 
Lucille answered, laughing. ‘People who can 
have Patti or Nilsson at their parties won't want 
my little pipe.” 

“Not on state occasions, perhaps; but ama- 
teur concerts are very much in vogue, and I should 
like my niece to be able to distinguish herself. 
You ought to compose an occasional thing too— 
a gavotte, or a setting for one of Heine’s ballads ; 
it looks well.” 

This had been said before Lucille’s engage- 
ment, but after her fate was settled the dowager 
became less exacting. 

“ You will have plenty of money, and you will 
be the future Countess of Ingleshaw,” she said ; 
“so you can do as youlike, Very few girls jump 
into their independence so easily.” 

“Tsn’t it good of Bruno?” asked Lucille, smil- 
ing. 
“Bruno could not have done better for him- 
self,” replied Lady Carlyon. ‘“ He understands 
perfectly what is good for him.” 

This was one of those speeches that wound, 
like the feathery air-blown darts of a South 
American savage; so slight and-light a thing, 
and yet so deadly. But now Lucille had forgot- 
ten her worldly-minded aunt’s caustic speech and 
freezing philosophy, Bruno was restored to her, 
as tender and as true as he had been in the first 
days of their engagement, Once in the course 
of the evening she found herself wondering 
whether he had any curiosity about Elizabeth 
May; whether he knew she was still in the house, 
or concerned himself about her in any way, 

By one of those coincidences which seem like 
magnetism, Lord Ingleshaw began to talk about 
Elizabeth in the next moment. 

“ How is Lucille’s protégée?” he asked, address- 
ing himself to Miss Marjorum, who sat by the 
fire knitting a comforter, Miss Marjorum knitted 
comforters for all the gaffers and goodies in the 
parish, “Still grinding away at the three R’s ?” 

“Tf you mean reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
she conquered those three months ago. Rhetoric, 
rhythm, and Roman history would answer better 
for her present studies,” replied Miss Marjorum, 
proudly, “ All I can say is, I never had such a 
pupil—such application, such tenacity of purpose, 
and such an acute intelligence. I suppose the 
poor creature feels that, for her, education is a 
matter of life or death, just the one thing that 
can raise her out of the Slough of Despond in 
which she was born and bred.” 

“T am very glad to hear such a good account 
of her,” said the Earl, “I was rather afraid that 
my daughter’s imitation of the good Samaritan 
would entail no end of trouble on all of us. You 
are not tirec of your protégée, Lucille ?” 

“ No, father, I am delighted to have been able 
to help—to help her to so good a friend as Miss 
Marjorum, that is to say,” said Lucille, with a 
loving look at her old governess, “ for it is to her 
careful teaching Elizabeth owes most. Mrs. Ray- 
mond is quite charmed with her, and has engaged 
her as nursery governess. I know she will be 
happy at the Dower House.” 

“ No doubt of that,” replied Lord Ingleshaw. 
“ Mrs, Raymond is one of the best little women I 
know, 

During this conversation Lucille’s eyes had al- 
most unconsciou-ly watched Bruno's face. He 
sat in ‘he full light of the lamp, turning over the 
leaves of a Doré Tennyson, as if in sheer empti- 
ness of mind. His eyes were on the pictures as 
he slowly turned them over, If Elizabeth’s name 
had power to quicken the beating of his heart, 
no quiver of brow or lip betrayed that influence. 
A marble image could not have been calmer than 
that broad open brow and that finely moulded 
mouth, Yet this calmness cost Bruno Challoner 
no light effort. He had conquered the danger- 
ous feeling which Elizabeth had aroused in him ; 
but he had not forgotten her, and her memory 
was full of pain. 

It was a relief, or it ought to have been a re. 
lief, to know that her future was comfortably 
provided for; that she would be sheltered in a 
home where her husband could scarcely venture 
to persecute her, There would, of course, always 
be the danger of his claiming her, so long as the 
marriagé tie remained uibroken; but it was 
probable that a man of that stamp would put 





himself out of court by leading an immoral 
life, and that the marriage might by-and-by be 
dissolved, All this was satisfactory, so far as 
Elizabeth was concerned; and it was undoubted- 
ly'a comfort to know that she had overcome any 
fatal penchant—betrayed so artlessly, yeé with 
such impassioned looks, such thrilling tones, that 
night on board the yacht. _ Yes, all this was com- 
fort, and knowing that it was so, Bruno wondered 
that his heart should wax heavy, his pulses throb 
tumultuously, at the very mention of this girl’s 
name, 

He closed the book suddenly, and looked up 
at Lucille. That sweet fair face was turned to 
him, the soft blue eyes seeking his with vague 
pathetic entreaty, as if she said, “Think of me, 
and of me only; lean on me; be true to me.” 
“Yes, dear one,” he answered inwardly, “I will 
be true; I will hold fast by your love; and all 
will be well with us both in the end.” 

At eleven o’clock the butler brought in some 
old-fashioned spiced concoction of hot wine, 
which was supposed to have a peculiar appropri- 
ateness to Christmas-tide. The tankard that held 
it and the goblets into which it was poured were 
nearly three hundred years old—plate that had 
been buried under old Greek urns in the plea- 
saunce during the Civil War, and had thus escaped 
that period of general melting down, © Lucille 
sipped a little of the mulled wine dutifully, not 
liking it at all, but accepting it'as a libation to 
Father Christmas, . Bruno did not scruple to 
make a wry face at the mixture, declaring that it 
was like a Mansion House loving-cup warmed up. 
And then they all drank happiness to each oth- 
er, and peace and good-will to all men. Mid- 
night was striking when Lucille and Miss Mar- 
jorum took their candles and retired. Lord In- 
gleshaw followed immediately, leaving Bruno to 
find his way to his rooms when he pleased. The 
young senator was in no hurry to retire. His 
brain was too highly strung for sleep to be pos- 
sible yet awhile; so he raked the fading logs to- 
gether, and sat in front of the low fire musing 
for nearly an hour before he rose slowly and 
meditatively, lighted his candle, extinguished the 
lamps, and went into the corridor, 

All was dark outside. His solitary candle 
made a faint spot of light upon the darkness of 
the long corridor, with its pictured faces, and old 
carved-oak cabinets projecting their bulky forms 
at intervals in the blank spaces between the 
doors. 

““ What a house for burglars !”” thought Bruno. 
This after-midnight silence and darkness is apt 
to set people thinking of burglars, if they are 
happily exempt from the necessity of thinking 
about black beetles. “ Why, a dozen black-vis- 
aged gentlemen might hide behind those cabin- 
ets |” 

Suddenly, at the farthest end of the long pas- 
sage, a light shone out of the gloom, like a star. 
This at an hour when the whole household was 
supposed to be hushed in sleep, was alarming. 
Did that distant light portend a ghost or a burg- 
lar? 

Bruno advanced boldly to meet the unknown, 
afraid of neither phantom nor thief, but curious, 
and with his pulses stirred newly. 

As he drew nearer to the figure he saw it was 
a woman, tall and slender, dressed in black. She 
was carrying a pile of books in one arm, a can- 
dle in the other hand; and she was that one 
woman whose presence had more power to agitate 
and disturb him than any ghostly visitant from 
the pale dust of dead and gone centuries. 

He was not disloyal; he had fought a good 
fight; yet this woman could never be to him as 
other women; for in one fatal moment of their 
lives she had let him understand that she loved 
him, and was breaking her heart for love of him. 

She did not hear his footsteps on the thick 
Axminster carpet, and he was close to her when 
she looked up suddenly and saw him standing 
before her, She started and gave a little cry, 
while the topmost volume of the pile of books 
held against her breast slipped from her arms, 
and all the rest came down after it in a shower. 

“T am so sorry,” she faltered, kneeling to 
pick them up. “I hope the noise won’t wake 
any one. I was going to take the books back 
to the library, in case his lordship should want 
them to-morrow.” 

“Tl take them back for you,” said Bruno, 
kindly, and with a commonplace business-like 
tone which he felt to be worthy of much praise. 
“Ts it not rather foolish to sit up reading till 
the small hours ?” 

“The time slipped by,” answered Elizabeth, 
meekly. “Iam not a very good sleeper, so I 
like to get rid of some of the night. The winter 
nights are so dreadfully long.” 

Bruno remembered the time when no night 
was long enough for him; and the terrible con- 
quest of inclination involved in getting up early, 
even for such delights as trout-fishing or cub- 
hunting. Of late his nights had been not always 
unbroken by long watches of troubled thought. 

They were both kneeling, getting the scattered 
volumes together by the light of the two candles 
on the floor beside them. Bruno glanced at the 
titles of the books. They were all poetry—the 
old-world poets, in sober brown calf livery; a set 
which the Earl loved and often looked at— 
Chaucer, Spenser, Surrey, Wyatt, Waller, Her- 
rick, Dryden. 

“You have not read all these old fellows, 
have you ?” asked Bruno, lightly. 

“I only read bits here and there. It is so 
nice to have a lot of books, and just to dip into 
one after another.” 

“Yes, that is the luxury of reading. I don’t 
suppose it is particularly good for one, any more 
than a meal of ices and creams at a confection- 
er’s; but it is very nice.” 

The pleasant lightness of his tone would have 
suited a conversation with some young lady in 


society to whom he had just been introduced, 


and of whom he knew nothing except that she 





was there, and that he was expected to be civil 
to her. Suddenly, as he rose with the pile of 
books in his arms, he looked for the first time 
full in Elizabeth May’s face, and the revelavion 
which flashed upon him in that one look almost 
made him drop the books as awkwardly as she 
had dropped them a few minutes ago. 

That which he saw in the too brilliant eyes, 
the hectic bloom, the pale parted lips, was the 
stamp of death, Looking at her for a space 
which might be counted by moments, he saw 
enough to be terribly certain of her doom. This 
girl—rescued from fever-haunted alleys and 
crowded garrets, from dirt and disorder, squalor, 
horrors of every kind; sheltered and cared for, 
and surrounded with all the luxuries of refine- 
ment—had broken her heart, and was dying of 
rapid consumption. The fiery sword had worn 
out the seabbard, 

What was it to him that she should so die? 
Nothing, perhaps; but he knew, he knew! Those 
vaguely passionate broken sentences on board 
the yacht had told him too much, There are 
some for whom a first impassioned romantic love 
means triumph or death ; and in this case triumph 
was impossible, and the girl must die. 

He thought all this as he stood carefully read- 
justing the pile of slippery octavos, as if all his 
energies were absorbed in the one duty of con- 
veying those books safely back to their shelf ; and 
then, glancing at that wan face uneasily, he said: 

“You are not looking so well as when I saw 
you last. I’m afraid you must have been very 
ill since I left.” 

“Oh no,” she answered, lightly; “I am quite 
well. I have a rather troublesome cough, and I 
have bad nights; but there is nothing the mat- 
ter with me. Mrs. Raymond is going to take me 
to Brighton at the beginning of the year, and 
then I shall get rid of my cough.” 

“Has Mr. Wharton seen you ?” 

“Yes; Lady Lucille insisted upon my seeing 
him, He gave me some stuff for my cough, and 
told me to wear warm clothes, and not to study 
so much; that was all.” 

“ He is a fool !” said Bruno, angrily. “I should 
like you— You ought to see a London physician 
—Jenner, Gull, Clark—somebody who has com- 
mon-sense.” 

“That would be a waste of money and trouble. 
I shall get quite well at Brighton,” the girl an- 
swered, with conviction. 

Bruno was silent for a moment or so; and 
then, in a lowered voice, he asked, 

“Have you heard any more of that man— 
your husband ?” 

“No, not a word. I am s* thankful for that. 
I begin to hope that he is not coming here any 
more, Good-night, Mr, Challoner—if—if you are 
really going to be so kind as to take those books 
back to the library for me.” 

She made him a courtesy, just as she would 
have done to the Earl, and then went quickly 
+> her room, the door of which was close by, 
leaving Bruno to carry the books down- stairs, 
through the dark silent house. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 
“So are our gentle natures intertwined 
With sweet humanities, and closely knit 
In kindly sympathy with human kind.” 

CurisTMAs-DAY passed very happily for Lucille, 
whose fair face was flushed with delight at hav- 
ing her lover at her side once more in the old 
square pew, where the crimson velvet cushions 
and footstools had faded almost to a neutral tint 
in the lapse of a century of Sundays, and where 
the most modern of the big quarto prayer-books 
contained a prayer for George and Charlotte, of 
pious domestic memory. It was a lovely clear, 
frosty morning; not a black frost, by any means, 
but an ideal Christmas-day— warm in the sun- 
light, crisply cold in the shade; all the trees look- 
ing fairy-trees, and the lake crowded with village 
skaters in the early afternoon, Lucille and Bruno 
walked to and from church, calling on Mrs, Ray- 
mond at the Dower House on their way home, 

The children here were full of inquiries about 
Elizabeth, whom they called Miss May. They 
liked her so much, they told Bruno, who was a 
great favorite with them all. They were so glad 
she was going to be their governess. They meant 
to be very good, and learn all the lessons she set 
them; and then she would play hide-and-seek 
and Tom Tiddler with them—she had promised 
as much, And then they asked Bruno if he 
knew Tom Tiddler; to which Bruno replied that 
he had some recollection of having made the 
gentleman’s acquaintance in very early days, be- 
fore he went to Eton. 

“ But didn’t you play at Tom Tiddler’s ground 
at Eton?” inquired Totty, standing close up to 
Bruno’s knee, with her eyes very wide open. 

“No. We concentrated all our energies on 
cricket.” 

“Then what a. nasty school Eton must be, if 
they wouldn’t let you play Tom Tiddler !” 

“ Hard lines, wasn’t it?” agreed Bruno; “a T. 
T. Club would have been a relaxation from the 
responsibilities of fielding and bowling.” 

“T like cricket,” said Dotty, standing at Bru- 
no’s other knee, and speaking in a defiant voice. 

“Then you oughtn’t !” exclaimed Lotty. “ It’s 
a boys’ game, and girls oughtn’t to like boys’ 
games.” 

Mrs. Raymond at this juncture sent the chil- 
dren into the garden, lest they should become 
oppressive. 

“You are too good to them, Mr. Challoner,” 
she said; “and they are such talkative children ; 
they have been allowed to say what they like, 
and they will express their opinions. Isn’t it 
lucky they are so pleased with Miss May ?” 

“Yes, that is very fortunate,” answered Bru- 
no, coolly, yet wondering ali the while why the 
mere mention of Elizabeth’s name should set his 











heart aching, just as a kindly meant inquiry after 
chronic neuralgia will bring on the pain, “The 
very name of governess is enough to set some 
children against the person whom they are asked 
to receive in that capacity,” 

“Oh, but Miss May is so nice !” said Mrs, Ray- 
mond; “she has no governessish ways, Of course 
that is only nataral, since this is to be her first 
attempt; but I find her positively charming. No 
one would imagine her a person of low. antece- 
dents; she is one of nature’s jewels,” . 

“I’m afraid she is very ill,” said Bruno, in a 
low, serious voice. Lucille had been carried off 
to the garden by the children, to see their snow- 
man, a colossal figure of heaped-up snow, with a 
supposed semblance to humanity, carried out and 
accentuated by an inverted flower-pot, intended 
for a hat. “I saw her last night, by accident, 
and I was shocked by the change in her. She 
looks like a person who is going into a decline.” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Raymond, cheer- 
fully; “I am sure there is nothing so serious as 
that. She has a winter cough, that’s all. A 
fortnight of dear, lively Brighton will set her up 
again.” 

“T don’t think she ought to go to Brighton,” 
said Bruno, “She ought to have the very best 
advice that London can give, and be sent off to 
the south of France without an hour’s delay.” 

“And what is to become of Lotty, Dotty, and 
Totty ?” cried Mrs. Raymond. “ They are so fond 
of her.” 

“Lotty and Dotty can get another governess ; 
but Elizabeth can not get another life, if she throws 
away the one Providence has given her,” answered 
Bruno, waxing stern, 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 7:0’ CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. J.—You can buy black cashmere embroidery by 
the yard, or else get black satin cord passementerie for 
trimming your black cashmere. The style of the dress 
is good. Have a felt small bonnet trimmed with otto- 
man repped ribbon and a bird. 

A. C. L.—Use green of the same shade, or else dark 
red embroidery silk. Have a Byron collar, two pieces 
to outline a vest, and enffs embroidered. Get other 
hints for using embroidery on the skirt from New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XV. 

Evise R.—For combining velvet and silk use the 
redingote pattern that has long sides and short back, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV, 

M. L. B.—Have the entire suit of velvet, or else com- 
bine with ottoman silk by directions just given “ Elise 
R.” Brocaded satin, velvet, and cloth will be used for 
Dolmans, with trimming of chenille fringe, fur, fea- 
thers, or soutache braid. 

E. F. D.—Soutache embroidery is old-fashioned 
braiding in vines, leaves, arabesques, and in parallel 
rows. 

Svussorrser.—Dark hats or bonnets to match the 
costume are worn to church and in the street. Fur- 
trimmed circulars will be used for their great warmth, 
and as a useful wrap rather than a stylish one. Get 
garnet, copper red, or terra-cotta velvet and ottoman 
repped silk for your handsome winter suit. Make it 
with a velvet redingote and trimmed silk skirt. Plush 
jackets will be worn by those who have them left over 
from last winter, but few new ones will be bought. 

Gyrsy.—A balayeuse is a pleating at the foot of the 
dress skirt, and was originally a muslin or lace pleat- 
ing put inside the facing of a trained skirt to keep the 
facing clean as it swept along the floor. 

Appreciative Reaper.—Get white cashmere, cam- 
el’s-hair, or nuns’ veiling instead of flannel for your 
evening dress. There are lovely illustrations of such 
dresses in late Bazars. The plush for the basque is a 
wine-color, but velvet will be longer in fashion, and 
as inexpensive. Make the dress entirely of the bro- 
cade, and add vest, collar, and cuffs of velvet. 

Exr.—Olive green cashmere for a short panier polo- 
naise with your velvet skirt will be handsome, Use lace 
or velvet on your white gros grain evening dress, Have 
the brocade for a pointed basque and demi-train, with 
the gros grain trimmed with lace for the front breadths 
of the skirt. Cloth afghans with a border and large 
monogram of embroidery or of plush are in favor. 

Mrs. E. C. M.—You can get patterns of a Greek 
apron over-skirt and of a Jersey basque by sending 
orders for them to this office. Balayeuse is a pleating 
at the foot of askirt. Very gay plaids are not stylish 
this season; only dull dark plaids are used. 

Miss Mcutoaty.—The spoon should be left in the 
saucer after it has been used for stirring the tea. The 
knife and fork should be placed near together and 
parallel «efter having been used. Velvet and cloth 
(braided) basques will be stylishly worn with black 
skirts this winter. Red, blue, and green of dull quaint 
shades are liked for these basques. 

An O_p Susscorrsre.—Trained dresses are always 
preferable in the winter for full dress, If you are ad- 
mitted by the relatives of the young lady on whom 
you call, send up your name, but not your card, intro- 
ducing yourself to them. Every gift, however trifling, 
should be acknowledged. Sleeves are made tight to 
the arm, and velvet ones perfectly plain, with fall of 
lace at the hand. Large hats will be worn by young 
women on ceremonious occasions, as well as small 
bonnets. 

C. M. C.—You are only compelled to call on Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jones; but if they have married sons and 
daughters living with them, it would be polite for you 
to leave cards for them, particularly if they appeared 
at the reception, 

J.C. L.—You must address your regreta to the per- 
sons who invited you, and send the note as soon as 
possible after the reception of the invitation, 

Anxious Mary.—We can give you no further infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Anniz H.—See the directions for transferring de- 
signs in correspondence column of Bazar No, 41, Vol. 
XV. Carbonized paper or tracing cloth can sometimes 
be used with advantage. 

A. M. M.—A “ railroad” stocking for a child was giv- 
en in Bazar No, 31, Vol. XIV. For a full-sized stock- 
ing the number of stitches cast on would be 100 for 
wool and about 140 for silk, The stocking is straight, 
and only shaped at the toe, At the top is a two-inch 
ribbed border, two stitches plain and two purled; then 
comes a round in which two stitches are knit togeth- 
er, and the thread put over alternately; the rest is 
plain knitting down to the toe, where just before nar- 
rowing every stitch that was knitted out of a thread 
in the round just mentioned is dropped and ravelled 
down to the ribbed border, and the toe is worked on 
the rest. 
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Fie. 8.—CENTRE OF CUSHION—TIGER-LILY DESIGN. 
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Fie. 2.—CENTRE OF QHION- 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA WITH CUSHIONS.—By Mrs. T. W. Dewine, Aurio§ or ‘ 
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Fig. 4.—BORDER OF CUSHION—HONEYSUCKLE AND BEES. 












































, Fie. 1.—SOFA COMPLETE. 
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THE COMMON DEFORMITIES 
OF CHILDREN. 
THEIR CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 


ANY children are afflicted by chronic ail- 
ments and deformities, which require the 
most constant atterition if the sufferer would 
have any chance of *being restored to health or 
the perfection of bodily strength. Some of these 
are congenital, or date from the time of birth, 
others are the result of accident, or exhibit them- 
selves by degrees while the child is still young. 
Some of them can be cured, some are incurable, 
but nearly all can be in some way ameliorated. 

Now, as in all cases of chronic disease in chil- 
dren, whether of the bones, or muscles, or inter- 
nal organs, the greatest care should be taken that 
the condition of the little patient is kept up to 
or as near to health mark as possible. 

Particular care should be taken with regard to 
diet. This ought to be suitable for the age of 
the child, and the meals should be given with 
the greatest regularity. Children should never 
be permitted to fast too long, nor should they be 
allowed to eat too much at a time. They ought 
to be taught at a very early age the benefits of 
eating slowly and masticating well. The clothing 
should be light, but warm, comfortable, and mod- 
erately loose. Flannel, the softest that can be 
procured, and well shrunk, should be worn next 
the skin, and there ought to be no tightness of 
the dress anywhere, neither in feet, legs, waist, 
arms, nor neck.- Garters and corsets are injurious 
to the health. An overamount of coddling is most 
injudicious. Plenty of exercise in the open air is 
imperative if health is to be maintained. Many 
a poor child is positively starved for want of 
fresh air. Close, stuffy nurseries and badly ven- 
tilated bedrooms have to account for a deal of 
infantile mortality, and a vast deal of the un- 
healthiness that renders life to many at best but 
a burden and a weariness. 

The value of personal cleanliness in children 
can not be overrated. I know there are many 
people who think it is quite enough if the little 
ones are “ bath”ed once a week. This is a great 
mistake ; face and hands and feet should be kept 
constantly clean, and the bath, cold or tepid, used 
every night at bed-time. This, if the supper has 
not been a late one, will conduce to sound sleep, 
without which a child can never be well. Seven 
o'clock should be bed-time with young children ; 
the bed itself should be a moderately hard mat- 
tress, never feathers or down, and the bedclothes 
ought to be light, for perspiration is most weaken- 
ing, especially if the child be at all delicate. 

ickets is a disease of children, which is un- 
fortunately too-well known to need a very minute 
description, and one which is accountable for not 
a few of the non-congenital deformities of child- 
hood. It usually attacks children of a scrofulous 
tendency in preference to others. 

Rickets in children ought to be anticipated, 
and during the first year of its life, if an infant 
be puny, puling, and weakly, the greatest care 
ought to be taken of it. If the mother is appar- 
ently not strong enough to nurse the child well, a 
healthy young nurse should be procured, and in 
addition to the milk a little farinaceous food should 
be given as early as the eighth month, and gradual- 
ly stronger food, such as egg-yolk, broth, beef tea, 
very tender meat minced, etc. 

The room in which the patient sleeps should 
be warm, but at the same time most judiciously 
ventilated, and the clothing he wears by day 
should be soft.and warm. 

Complications should be watched for, and the 
assistance of a medical man procured at once if 
anything like a bad cold should come, or diarrhoea, 
or child-crowing. If aperient medicine should be 
required, it must be of-the mildest kind, such as 
a little castor-oil, a tea-spoonful or two of senna 
syrup, or rhubarb, Parrish’s chemical .food— 
dose according to age—does a deal of good in 
cases of rickets, especially when taken in con- 
junction with cod-liver oil. 

The patient should not be taught the use of 
his legs too soon, and if there be signs of malfor- 
mation coming on, properly adjusted splints should 
be worn for a few hours every day. 

There are a variety of deformities of the feet, 
usually classed under the generic name of clud- 
foot. Some of these are the result of malforma- 
tion before birth, but in a large number of cases 
weakness in the bones, muscles, or ligaments that 
bind the joints is the cause. All cases of club- 
foot require surgical treatment, and the sooner 
this is had recourse to the better it will be for 
the child himself and for all interested in him. 

Weakness of the anklejoint in children is very 
common, and may ultimately lead to distressing 
deformity. The child is observed to have a tend- 
ency to turn the foot either out or in at the an- 
kle-joint, which appears somewhat swollen and 
deformed. The heeis of the boots are not worn 
on an even keel, and the very wearing of boots 
or shoes down at the heel at either side tends to 
increase the deformity. This should therefore 
be guarded against; they ought to be protected 
with steel at the side where they are most worn, 
Meanwhile, attention to the general health is im- 
perative. Iron tonics should be given, with cod- 
liver oil and the syrup of the phosphates. Fur- 
ther than the wearing of an elastic bandage and 
boots that fit pretty tightly, and daily salt-water 
douching to strengthen the ligaments, no local 
treatment will be needed. 

Children that are in the slightest degree weak- 
ly, flabby in muscle, pale-faced, and small in bone, 
should never be permitted to walk too much, nor 
to learn to walk too soon. 

There is an affection of the hip-joint usually 
called hip-disease, which takes a variety of forms, 
and can only be conducted to a ful termi- 
nation by a skillful surgeon or physician. It 
comes on slowly and insidiously ; some pain about 
the knee may perhaps be complained about, a 
slight d of limping is observed, and the pa- 
tient while in bed wae Ie lying on the opposite 








side. When anything of the kind is noticed, aid 
should be procured immediately ; all a parent can 
do is to obey the orders of the family physician, 
see that no undue strain is éver put on the painful 
limb, and attend to the general health of the child. 

Curvature of the spine is a very distressing af- 
fection. Too much stooping, whether in school 
or at work, may give rise to it. But whatever 
be the cause, or at whatever age the disease—for 
disease it is—comes on, medical aid should be 
resorted to. In young children it is important 
that the spine should have complete rest.. For 
this purpose the little patient is placed upon cush- 
ions, or has a couch especially adapted for his 
cornplaint, while everything possible must be done 
to strengthen his constitution, and much can be 
accomplished in this way by nutritious diet, ton- 
ics, pure air, well-ventilated sleeping-apartments, 
the gentlest carriage exercise, and sea air. 

Some children are very subject to swellings about 
the throat and neck, and these cases are too often 
treated at home to the child’s detriment. At all 
events, a medical man’s advice should be taken; 
the home treatment will then consist in strict 
obedience to his orders, and in being careful to 
feed and treat the child according to the principles 
of hygiene. 

What are commonly called ruptures are very 
common among children. They must be seen to 
by a surgeon, and if he advises it, a properly ad- 
justed truss must-be worn, 

Most cases of harelip can now be remedied by 
proper surgical treatment. They ought, however, 
to be seen to in time. - . 

What is called tongue-tying IL merely mentio 
in order to warn the ‘reader against allowing a 
non-professional person to interfere in the slight- 
est with it. 

Let me also, in conclusion, warn my readers nev- 
er to be led away by the pretensions of unqualified 
quacks, or mischief may result that never can be 
remedied. 





CLAM AND BEEF BROTHS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
N my last article explicit directions were given 
for preparing several varieties of beef tea, and 
indications were made of physical conditions to 
which the various preparations are supposed to 
apply. The fact was also mentioned that thin 
broths are especially suited to those states of the 
alimentary canal in which it is desirable to avoid 
solid waste matter in food; for instance, in dis- 
eases of the rectum, which demand rest for that 
organ, if in such conditions nutriment can be ad- 
ministered in a nearly liquid form, it is so well 
absorbed before it reaches the lower intestine 
that only the slightest residue remains to be 
evacuated, Beef tea offers all the advantages 
desired under such circumstances; but even if 
patients do not at the outset object to it, they very 
soon weary of it. « It then remains to find some 
equivalent nutriment which can be used in alter- 
nating the diet.-:Some years ago my attention 
was called to the nutrient stimulation offered by 
clam broth, and repeated trials have attested its 
efficacy. I therefore give two methods of pre- 
paring it. 

Crear Cam Brora (useful as a concentrated nu- 
trient stimulant, in alternation with beef tea, in low 
Severish conditions, or when the digestive system re- 
quires rest).—For one pint of clam broth use one 
dozen large or two dozen small hard-shell clams. 
First thoroughly wash the shells. with a brush in 
plenty of cold water, and then drain the clams and 
put them into a clean saucepan, which must be 
placed on a part of the stove where a very mod- 
erate heat will cause the shells to open. When 
the shells are open, remove the saucepan from 
the fire, take all the clams out of the shells, and 
strain the broth through a fine sieve or folded 
towel, to make sure that it contains no sand. 
After it is strained, season it with a very little 
salt and a dash of Cayenne pepper, if the use of 
pepper is allowed by the physician. Heat it, and 
give it hot to the patient in the desired quantity. 
Sometimes the physician will permit.the invalid 
to chew the clams, and thus obtain their flavor 
and nutriment, without swallowing them. Again, 
the invalid is allowed to swallow the softer parts ; 
the hard portions are generally to be avoided, as 
they are comparatively indigestible. When the 
patient can digest starch, the clam broth may be 
poured upon a slice of delicately made toast, which 
should be served very hot. 

Cream or Ciams (useful in convalescence when 
an invalid requires to be stimulated immediately, 
and at the same time to derive a reserve of nour- 
ishment from food ; the physician should decide 
whether butter, flour, milk, and clams offer the 
necessary elements to his patient).—For a pint of 
soup use a small bunch, or about a cupful, of 
soft-shell clams, which are sold generally by the 
bunch ; put them into a pint of cold water, and 
wash them well to remove any particles of sand 
or shell which may adhere to them ; then strain 
this water through a folded towel, put the clams 
into it in a saucepan, and place them over the 
fire to heat gradually ; let it boil very gently for 
fifteen minutes; meantime heat half a pint of 
milk, and mix together over the fire a heaping 
tea-spoonful each of butter and flour, stirring 
them together until they bubble; then gradually 
mix the milk into the flour and butter, stirring 
constantly in order that no lumps may be formed, 
and in addition to the milk add enough of the 
clam broth to make the soup about the consisten- 
cy of good cream; that is, have it thick enough 
to slightly coat the stirring spoon when it is lift- 
ed out of the soup. Season it lightly with salt 
and a very little red pepper, and then set the 
saucepan containing it into a pan of boiling wa- 
ter to keep the soup hot while the soft parts 
of the clams are cut away from the hard por- 
tions ; put the soft parts into the soup, and give 
it hot to the patient as ordered by the physician. 

BoviLLon 29 broth made by combining animal 
and vegetable foods, exceedingly palatable and nu- 





tritious as well as stimulating ; but, on account of 
the.combination of el: ts it contains, it should 
be used only after the physician understands just 
what ingredients have been employed in making it : 
as so many things are necessary in making it, 
several quarts are produced at once, but.it will keep 
well in a cool pe if it is properly Ete 
and it may by boiling be reduced to a jelly).— 
For four. quarts of bouillon use a three-pound 
chicken carefully ptucked, singed, wiped with a 
wet towel, and drawn and trussed, as for boil- 
ing, in a neat compact shape; use also four 
pounds of soup beef and bones, and one pound 
of veal bones; let the meat be cut from the 
bones, and the bones broken or chopped in rath- 
er small. pieces, so that their gelatine and nu- 
tritious elements may be extracted by boiling. 
Remember that while gelatine thickens a broth 
and makes it seem to gain in nutrition, it really 
does not have that effect: this point will be dis- 
cussed ina future article, Pare one medium-sized 
turnip and one onion smoothly; scrape the skin 
from one carrot; tie up in a little bunch the fol- 
lowing-named ingredients: a handful of parsley, 
one small stalk of celery, one bay leaf (bay leaves 
may be bought at any good druggist’s), one blade 
of mace, ten whole cloves, and ten whole pepper- 
corns or grains of unground pepper. . When all 
these ingredients are prepared, put them into the 
soup kettle. in-the following manner: lay the 
chopped bones on the bottom of the kettle, place 
the meat and chicken on the bones, pour over 
them four quarts of cold water, and set the sauce- 
pan or soup, pot over the fire, where its contents 
can slowly reach the boiling-point; a scum com- 
posed of blood and albumen will rise to the sur- 
face of the soup as it boils, and this is to be care- 
fully removed as it rises ; let the soup boil gently 
until no more scum is apparent, and then put into 
it the vegetables prepared as already directed, 
and two level tea-spoonfuls of salt; cover the 
saucepan closely, and place it where its contents 
will simmer slowly for five or six hours, At the 
expiration of that length of time, strain the broth 
carefully through a clean towel folded several 
times, and laid in a colander set into an earthen 
bowl or jar. Do not. use any metal utensil to 
hold. the-strained broth, and do not squeeze the 
towel through which it is strained—simply let the 
broth run through it. Let the broth cool with- 
out covering it, except with a sieve; if it were 
covered with a plate, or any other covering which 
would confine the steam, it would be injured, be- 
cause the steam condensing upon such a cover 
would fall back inte the broth, and in warm wea- 
ther this might cause it to sour. 

When the broth is quite cold, remove from it. 
all the fat which has risen to its surface. Break 
four eggs, and put the whites and’ shells into a 
saucepan with four table-spoonfuls of cold water ; 
break up the shells in the whites and the cold wa- 
ter, and then pour the cold broth upon them; set 
the saucepan over the fire, and let its contents 
slowly reach the boiling-point, stirring it four or 
five times to loosen.the egg fromthe bottom ; as 
the broth boils, the egg will harden and rise to 
the surface in a thick scum,. When the broth 
appears quite clear under the scum, pour it very 
gently into a folded towel laid in a colander, 
which must be set over a large bowl, and allow it 
to run through the towel, without squeezing it. 
When all the broth is run through the towel, re- 
move the little fat which may remain in it:by lay- 
ing some pieces of soft white tea-paper one by 
one on its surface, and removing them when they 
have absorbed the fat. 

The broth will then be ready to use; before 
giving it to the patient, heat it, and to each cupful 
add just before serving it a tea-spoonful of lemon 
juice and a table-spoonful of, wine. 

Keeping in mind the fact, already mentioned, 
that simple foods made of few ingredients are 
the best for invalids, it will be seen that the doc- 
tor should always indicate the conditions under 
which bouillon can be used. With this precau- 
tion, it will be found of much value in the sick- 
room. 








SOFA WITH CUSHIONS. 


See illustrations on double page. 


i gee design, by Mrs. T. W. Dewing, author of 
Beauty in Dress and Beauty in the Household, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is of a sofa to 
be made very simply of wood, and covered with 
plush or satine. On the seat is a long cushion 
plainly covered with satine or plush ; on the back 
is a long embroidered cushion, like design Fig. 5 ; 
at the two ends are embroidered square cushions. 

Fig. 1 represents’ the sofa complete. Fig. 2, 
the centre of one of the square cushions. Take 
a piece of satine, or velvet, or plush ten inches 
square, and draw out upon it, the design of the 
sunflowers. Let the color be of a rich, slightly 
brownish orange, not too dark. Appliqué the 
centres of the sunflowers in russet velvet, sewing 
them with silk of exactly the same color; work 
the leaves of the sunflowers in a rich gold em- 
broidery silk. The border as given in Fig. 4 is 
of honeysuckle and bees. .The ground is of gold- 
colored satine ten inches wide. The drawing 
given here represents one-quarter of the border 
two-thirds size, This exactly repeated gives the 
whole design. Work the stems in pale olive silk, 
and the leaves in dark olive. The flower of the 
honeysuckle work in shaded tones of pink—the 
pink of terra cotta, rather yellowish and brownish 
—the little calyx of the flower in green, and the sta- 
mens in russet; the bees in black and gold-color. 

Fig. 3 represents: the centre of the opposite 
cushion, Ten inches square of the same colored 
orange is used for this cushion. Work the stem 
of the tiger-lilies in pale olive green, the leaves 
of a still paler olive green, the calyxes of the 
same. ork the outside of the tiger-lilies in 
russet silk, and the inside in a deep orange-red, 
with spots of brown; let the stamens. be very 
heavily worked in the same gold-colored silk used 
for the leaves of the sunflower in the other cush- 





ion. The border is the same for both cushions. 
Make the backs of the cushions of deep gold-col- 
ored satine. 

Fig. 5. _ The Jong cushion for the back of the 
sofa is to have the ground of the same material 
as the ground of the centre of the two square 
cushions, . The large field in the left-hand corner 
extending a little past the centre is to be sewed 
on in the waving lines indicated in the design. A 
broad silk braid of a rich gold-color is to be used. 
The central wreath is to be made of a narrow 
stiff bronze-colored braid, and sewed very tightly 
and bound on with pale gold-colored ribbon, as 
given in design. The white Japan lilies are to 
be appliquéd in white Chinese crape; the spots 
worked in relief in white silk, and the stamens in 
the same gold-colored silk as used for the leaves 
of the sunflowers in Fig. 2. The stalks and the 
leaves worked in pale olive silk. The width of 
this piece is twelve inches, to which is added be- 
low a little border of one and three-quarter inch- 
es. This border may be also placed above if de- 
sired. Itis of russet velvet, the same as that used 
in the centre of the sunflowers ; disks of gold-col- 
ored satine, worked on the edges in the form shown 
in design with embroidery silk of a russet color 
exactly like ground, are placed one and three- 
quarter inches apart. The leaf of pale olive green 
may be worked or appliquéd. Work the stamens 
that come from the centre of every third disk of 
the same orange-red as the inside of the tiger- 
lilies, and sew a gold-colored silk cord garland- 
wise from centre to centre of the disks. 


KIT: A MEMORY.* 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
AN ALLY. 


On his way down-stairs Kit found Trenna await- 
ing him, and they went into the little drawing- 
room together. 

“T knew how it would be, darling,” she whis- 
pered, tenderly ; “‘ but don’t be cast down ; don’t 
take it to heart.” 

“T am not cast down,” he said, returning her 
embrace. ‘ Why should I be ?” 

““What? Has she not rejected you ?” 

“She has not accepted me. I am disappoint- 
ed, of course, but it is only a question of time. 
Do you think I am one to be cast down by the 
caprice of a woman ?” 

“ But, oh, Kit, are you not deceiving yourself ? 
Are you sure it was caprice ?” 

“What else could it be? She loved me once, 
as I have told you. I have her own assurance that 
she loves no one else. She will be my wife, Tren- 
na, as sure as you are my sister. You thought 
me too contident, however, and you are right. I 
ought first to have secured Mark’s good word. 
Had I done so, the matter would have been set- 
tled by this time. As it is, I am on probation.” 

Trenna stared at him in amazement, not know- 
ing what to think. She was aware of his san- 
guine disposition, and how the wish was father 
to the expectation with him; but, on the other 
hand (though it had never been confided to her), 
she was in possession of Maud’s secret. How, 
therefore, unless Maud had deceived him—which 
was the very last thing to be believed—could Kit 
speak of himself as on probation ? 

What would have distressed her, indeed, but 
for the promise that she should join him almost 
immediately, was his announcement that he should 
return to town the next morning. “I can not 
stay down here,” he explained; “I grudge every 
moment that is not spent in establishing myself 
in my proper position.” 

From which she guessed that his hope lay, as 
respected Maud, in his social advancement. The 
statement was not flattering to her amour propre. 
It was hard, after all her sacrifices, that another 
should be the mainspring of her brother’s ac- 
tions ; but her love for him was as absolute and 
unselfish as that of a mother for her boy. It 
was also easier, perhaps, to forgive him, since she 
knew he was basing his expectations on false 
grounds; for what did Maud care for social suc- 
cess? Instead of anger, she felt pity for him; 
when the time came in which he should acknow- 
ledge his illusion, it would be her welcome task 
to comfort and console him. She looked forward 
with the greatest satisfaction to taking her place 
as the mistress of his house, but even that was 
not a source of selfish pleasure; she was anxious 
and apprehensive about that future which he paint- 
ed in such brilliant colors, and she wished to be 
by his side to defend him from every enemy— 
nay, even from himself. 

Mark, on the other hand, was distressed and 
outraged at the news of his friend’s departure. 

“What! are you leaving us again, Kit, after 
two days? It is not friendly; it is not kind.” 

“Tt is kindness to myself, Mark; or rather it 
would be cruel to ask me to remain, as I am at 
present situated.” 

And then he told him for the first time of his 
love for Maud, and how his wooing had sped. 
Mark’s astonishment was unbounded. He had 
never suspected his friend’s attachment to his 
sister. Marriage and giving in marriage were 
matters which (with one notable exception) had 
never entered his thoughts. His ways were as 
methodical and old-fashioned as those of Mr. Pen- 
rhyn himself. He had seen no reason why the 
little household at The Knoll and their Mogadion 
friends should not jog on together as they had 
always done, He had never wanted to marry 
Kit’s sister. However, since this unlooked-for 
disturbanée of social relations had taken place, 
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he declared himself at once upon Kit’s side. It 
was impossible, he averred, that.Maud could find 
a better husband; and of course it would give 
him personally nothing but pleasure to find him- 
self bound to Kit—though closer to him he could 
never be—by this new tie. He pictured the young 
couple living under the same roof with him, so 
that he would never lose the companionship of 
his old friend. “I only regret,” he said, settling 
his spectacles on his nose, with a sly smile, “ the 
marriage present which I should most like to give 
you will hardly be ready in time, unless you post- 
pone the happy day for a year or two.” 

He was thinking, of course, of his County His- 
tory. 

Kit reminded him that he had already hinted 
there was a little hitch ; that Maud, in short, had 
not yet accepted him. 

“Oh, but Pll speak to Maud,” said Mark; “Tl 
make that all right, bless you. Only you must 
not leave us in such a hurry.” 

He seemed to think that if Maude really un- 
derstood that her conduct was shortening Kit’s 
visit it was impossible she could persist in it. 

Kit smiled, as well he might, at his friend’s 
affectionate simplicity. 

“No, don’t do that, old fellow; at least not 
just yet. If you mention the matter to any one, 
say a word or two for me to your mother.” 

“IT am sure my mother would be delighted to 
have you for a son-in-l;,w.” 

“T hope so; but tell her what I have told you 
about my prospects, It is only natural—and, in- 
deed, only right—that she should have confidence 
in my being able to support dear Maude in the 
position she has always occupied.” 

“Just so; the less change that takes place 
amongst us the better,” said Mark ; then added, 
almost fretfully, “ But your presence here is such 
a pleasure to us, Kit, why should you go?” 

On Mark’s side at least the parting between 
the two young men was more like the separation 
of lovers. It was vain to assure him that they 
would soon meet again ; it gave him as little com- 
fort as the school-boy torn from home derives 
from the well-worn remark that “the vacation 
will soon come round again.” 

It was hard for mere outsiders to understand 
Mark Medway’s excessive attachment to Kit Gar- 
ston, and still harder for Kit’s detractors. Mr. Pen- 
rhyn used to quote Falstaff’s explanation of the 
mystery—* The fellow: must certainly have given 
him potions.” But the fact was, all that was want- 
ing and wanted in Mark’s nature Kit supplied. 
His society had a charm for him which he sought 
in vain in the companionship of others ; it encour- 
aged Ambition and extinguished Despondency. 
He owed him two great debts, for he had saved 
his life and preserved his honor. He admired 
his talents above measure. Moreover, he was 
well convinced—and in this too he made no er- 
ror, save perhaps in degree—that his affection 
for his friend was reciprocated. Under these 
circumstances it was no wonder that even Mark’s 
mother had sometimes said to her son, betwixt a 
sigh and a smile, “1 am really almost jealous of 


Kit.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 
MRS. MEDWAY SEES HER MISTAKE. 


To all at The Knoll save one, Kit’s departure was 
a serious disappointment, for it had been under- 
stood that he would have staid at Mogadion for 
some weeks “on business.” Trenna alone was 
aware that the chief object of his coming had 
been accomplished in his having secured a local 
name for the list of subscribers, and a good ad- 
dress for the Cook’s Creek scheme, Even Mrs. 
Medway, who had arrived at that time of life 
when one’s world begins to narrow itself to one’s 
own home and belongings, felt his loss keenly, 
though it is true as much on her son’s account as 
on her own. Mark had grown grave and silent 
of late months, though not actually despondent as 
he had been before, and he was “another crea- 
ture,” as his mother phrased it, when Kit was 
with him. 

Kit was quite right (notwithstanding the pro- 
verb that says, “If you want a thing done well, 
do it yourself”) to leave to Mark the task of plead- 
ing for him with his mother. Everything from 
Mark’s lips had force with her; even what was 
unwelcome to her ears became grateful; but on 
the whole his present tidings were not unwelcome. 
Her chief objection to Christopher Garston as a 
son-in-law (for she had considered the matter hy- 
pothetically more than once, as mothers will do) 
had always been that he had no means. No one 
laid stress on wealth as necessary to happiness 
less than did Mrs. Medway ; she had herself once 
possessed it, and given it up, for conscience’ sake, 
with no keen regret; but comfort and compe- 
tence she did value. Her Maud, of course, had 
had no experience of narrow means ; of the strug- 
gle to keep up appearances ; of the thought that 
must needs be given to shillings and sixpences ; 
of the cutting and contriving to make both ends 
meet; and she would have been very unwilling 
to expose her to them. On the other hand, she 
knew the stuff of which her daugliter was made, 
and would have given her to any worthy man 
who had won her heart, on easy terms as respect- 
ed income. She had a high opinion of Kit’s tal- 
ents, and especially of his knowledge of mankind ; 
she thought, notwithstanding that she had heard 
rumors of his being a little wild, that he had a 
good heart; and, indeed, she had a notion (often 
entertained by women) that his very wildness was 
a proof of an affectionate disposition. He had 
now, it seemed, settled down to work, and though 
possessing little at present, it was certain (for 
Mark told her so) that he had exceilent expecta- 
tions. The men of business with whom he was 
connected evidently appreciated him, The dia- 
mond ring, on the value of which her son had 
descanted with a triumph which he would cer- 
tainly not have exhibited had it been his own, 
convinced her of this more than all that Kit had 





said about his prosperity. That a Board of Di- 
rectors.should have bestowed such a token of 
their regard upon a subordinate, and on such a 
short experience of his services, showed that they 
rated them highly indeed. * To Mr. Penrhyn and 
others who expressed incredulity as to Kit’s pros- 
pects she always instanced the diamond ring as 
an argument against them. 

“ Perhaps it’s paste,” said Mr. Penrhyn, in his 
quiet cynical way. “Why not? What it would 
lose in value it would gain in significance as 
coming from the promoters of the Cook’s Creek 
scheme.” 

But she knew it was not paste, for Mark had 
seen it, and handled it, and pronounced it the 
finest jewel he had ever seen. Indeed, consider- 
ing how Kit had resented his sister’s reference 
to the ring on a recent occasion, it would perhaps 
have annoyed him to know how much it was 
talked about, and how greatly it outweighed their 
admiration of the thing it typified—namely, the 
prospects of the mine itself—in the minds of his 
old neighbors. 

For her part, however, Mrs. Medway was well 
convinced that Kit was on the highway to for- 
tune, and that being so, was, on the whole, by no 
means ill disposed to advance his interests with 
her daughter. She dreaded separation from 
Maud, and no other alliance could hold forth such 
good hopes of retaining her, The friendship that 
subsisted between Kit and her son, the affection 
of Trenna for Maud, the associations that linked 
both Kit and Trenna to The Knoll, all promised 
a life-long intimacy. As to what Mark had told 
her of Maud’s disinclination to become Kit’s wife 
at present, she attached but small importance to 
it. She understood it, of course, to be but a tem- 
porary objection, and thought it arose from the in- 
opportuneness of the time. She had no suspicion 
of Maud’s love for Frank (her ideas in that re- 
spect having always taken another direction), but 
she knew that she had a great regard for him, 
and could easily conceive that while he was lying 
on what might be his death-bed, Kit’s declara- 
tion had been unwelcome. Her daughter was 
not one to indulge in schemes of happiness for 
herself while one she loved was in pain and per- 
il; while, on the other hand, Mrs. Medway did not 
blame Kit, but made an allowance for the self- 
ishness that belonged to all young men (save her 
own Mark),and to the fact of Kit’s being sud- 
denly thrown together with Maud after a long 
and unwonted separation. When, therefore, Mrs. 
Medway began to sound her daughter’s feelings 
with respect to Christopher Garston, she did it 
with the result of a foregone conclusion, 

“Poor Kit went away from us, it seemed to 
me, very disconsolate, my dear.” 

“Indeed ? He struck me as being in very 
good spirits about his affairs.” 

“ Well, yes, as to his financial prospects, they 
no doubt are very much better than he could 
have looked for; that he should have achieved 
such a position in so short a time is little short 
of marvellous ; but in other respects he was cer- 
tainly cast down.” 

“T am sorry for that.” There was little pity 
in the tone in which the reply was uttered. The 
face of the speaker was cold, almost defiant. She 
sat with her hands clasped, looking resolutely 
into the fire, so as to avoid her mother’s gaze. 

“My darling,” said Mrs. Medway, tenderly, 
“will you not be frank with me? I had hoped 
that you would never have a secret which I might 
not share,” 

“ A secret, mother ?” exclaimed the young girl, 
blushing from brow to chin; “‘ what secret ?” 

“Well, has not Kit proposed to you, and have 
you not rejected him ?” 

“That is quite true,” said Maud, in a tone that 
was almost cheerful, so great was her sense of 
relief; “ but 1 did not know it was a secret. I 
thought, indeed, vou had come to talk about it.” 

Her manner was so little like that of a young 
lady referring to her own possible engagement 
that Mrs. Medway began to mistrust her previous 
convictions, To find one’s sagacity at fault is 
annoying to every one; even a mother possesses 
some amour propre. 

“You know, I suppose,” she said, “that the 
result of his interview with you is that Kit has 
left the house ?” 

“T did not know it, but I concluded as much. 
It was no use his staying here so far as I was 
concerned, and after what has passed it would of 
course have been embarrassing to both of us.” 

“ But he gave Mark to understand that he was 
by no means without hope.” 

“Then he must be very sanguine—no, I don’t 
mean that, dear mother,” said Maud, discarding 
her cold and measured tones; “I don’t wish to 
be hard on Kit. If I am cruel, as the song says, 
it is only to be kind; but the fact is, I can never 
love Christopher Garston, never, never, never.” 

Mrs. Medway regarded her daughter with curi- 
ous eyes for a moment or two, then inquired, 
gravely, “You have no reason to dislike him, 
Maud, have you ?” 

“No. I have never disliked him until to-day, 
and then only because he wanted me to like him 
otherwise than as a sister.” 

“T see.” 

And she did see; her ear had detected in that 
reply that her daughter’s heart held the image of 
another man; she recognized the original, of 
course, at once. Who could it be but Frank 
Meade? A man perhaps upon his death-bed, a 
man at best doomed to be an incurable invalid. 

She uttered an involuntary sigh. 

“ You are not angry with me, mother, because 
I can never marry Christopher Garston ?”” 

“ Angry, my darling? Certainly not.” Like 
Kit, she thought to herself: “ Never is a long day. 
If poor Frank dies, Kit will perhaps still have his 
way. But in the mean time, and in any case, 
there would be trouble for poor Maud.” 

“T see it distresses you, dear mother; I am 
so very sorry!” said Maud, her eyes filling with 
tears. 





“No, darling, it does not distress me ; at least, 
not on my own account.” 

“TI know what you are thinking about,” ob- 
served Maud, with a fond smile. “You are 
thinking what a blow this will be for Mark, who 
has set his heart upon having Kit for his bro- 
ther-in-law.” 

Mrs, Medway inclined her head assentingly. 
She was very willing that her melancholy fore- 
bodings should be put down to Mark’s account. 
It did not strike her as being rather hard that 
Maud should have supposed she could be think- 
ing of any one but Maud herself. Her only 
thought was to save her daughter pain. 

When Eve was turned out of paradise she was 
not a mother; afterward, to make amends for 
the punishment inflicted on the human race, she 
was dowered with maternal love, but the Giver 
was 8o bounteous that instead of its being a coun- 
terpoise to original sin it outweighs it. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE WORST. 


Tue next day better news arrived of Frank. 
The crisis was over; and though complete resto- 
ration to health was not to be looked for (such 
was the good Doctor’s report, delivered in a voice 
which strove to be firm in vain), he was pro- 
nounced to be out of danger, In most men’s 
lives at one point or another there is a place 
where two roads meet, and a guide-post with these 
two inscriptions on it, “To Life,” “To Death,” 
but even when poor humanity is so fortunate as 
to take the former road it sometimes happens 
that he treads it with another step than that by 
which his fellows knew him, The vigor and 
elasticity of his step is gone, and though fears are 
not in the way, as in the case of the aged, with 
whom “ the grasshopper is a burden,” it behooves 
him for the rest of his days to take heed to his 
going. It was the opinion of the faculty that 
Frank Meade would never again be the man he 
was, and that certain objects on which he had 
set his heart in connection with his profession 
would have to be abandoned. For one thing, it 
was pronounced that he must give up life in Lon- 
don, and return to his native air as soon as he 
had gathered strength to do so. 

“There is at least this comfort,” said Mrs. 
Medway to the poor Doctor, “ we shall have dear 
Frank amongst us again.” 

“Yes, madam,” was the grave rejoinder; “or 
at least what remains of him.” 

But Maud was filled with gratitude to the 
Giver of all good for the bare life. As to Frank’s 
being other than himself, she knew that was im- 
possible; he would always be the “same man” 
to her. 

Such is the way of women when they love us. 
The fallen cheek, the haggard eye, the shrunken 
limbs, are but so many additional reasons for 
their devotion; old age does not wither us in 
their eyes, nor disease offend them. “Tender 
and true” is their constant motto, though we do 
our best and worst to change it. 

As for the others at The Knoll, they felt as 
friends in such cases always do feel. They hoped 
the Doctor’s apprehensions would prove unfound- 
ed, while they welcomed what was good in his 
news. They regretted that Frank’s ambition 
should be thus nipped in the bud, but their sor- 
row was greatly mitigated in the circumstance 
that he was about to return to them. 

What greatly added to the general satisfaction 
was a note that came from Kit in a few days ad- 
dressed to his sister. He spoke of his reception 
by his business friends in London as being ev- 
erything that could be wished. “They have as 
great confidence in me as in the scheme itself, 
the shares in which are, as you will see by the 
accompanying newspaper, already at par. I am 
at present only a provisional director, since no 
one can be placed on the board unless he is in 
possession of a certain number of shares, a diffi- 
culty which, however, I hope to surmount, Iam 
going to Paris on a special mission in a day or 
two, and on my return the house which I have 
fixed on as our residence will be set in order and 
ready for your reception. How happy we shall be 
together, my darling! My dear love to Mark and 
Maud and Mrs. Medway.” 

Maud was hardly less pleased with this dis- 
patch than were her mother and Mark. Now 
that Frank was safe, she could afford to bestow 
her sympathies elsewhere, nor did she resent that 
phrase of his “dear love,” since it was applied to 
the rest, and could, therefore, have only a general 
significance. She felt that she had a regard for 
Kit almost as great and genuine as her admira- 
tion for his talents, and cordially congratulated 
Trenna on these good tidings. Mark was in the 
seventh heaven of happiness at his friend’s suc- 
cess, and defended him from what Mrs. Medway 
good-humoredly described as his want of gallantry 
in putting Mark’s name before that of herself and 
her daughter. 

“That is one of the few things we learn at col- 
lege, dear mother, that the masculine is more 
worthy than the feminine, and therefore comes 
first.” 

To which that lady had rejoined, with no less 
truth than wit, that no man need ever go to col- 
lege to learn that much. 

The only person, strange to say, in whom Kit’s 
letter did not inspire confidence, and put in good 
spirits concerning him, was Trenna herself. 

There were certain things in his letter which 
troubled her, passages in which she alone read 
something between the lines, 

“ No one can be placed on the board of direct- 
ors who does not possess a certain amount of 
shares” (“in other words,” thought she, “the 
money to buy them”), “a difficulty which, how- 
ever, I hope to surmount.” How could he possi- 
bly surmount it, save by finding the money? 
And how was he to find it? Of course it was 
possible that his friend Braithwaite might ad- 





vance the necessary funds; but, if so, he would 
surely have given some hint of it. He was al- 
ways very frank with her, unless he had some- 
thing to conceal, and of which he knew she would 
disapprove. The statement, too, that he was go- 
ing to Paris “on a special mission” filled her 
with vague apprehensions. Why to Paris on 
business connected with a mine in Cornwall ? 
And, again, why was he silent on the nature of 
the mission ? 

Even the newspaper, with the shares of the 
company quoted at par, gave her tremors as she 
called to mind what the company’s property look- 
ed like, and what sort of an agent represented its 
local interests; while the name of “ Christopher 
Garston, Esq., the Grey House, Mogadion,” under 
the heading “Provincial Directors” in the long 
advertisement of the mine, revived her old pre- 
sentiments, and filled her with alarm. Why had 
she not fled with him when he left his father’s 
house? What good had she done by remaining 
there? From what temptations, from what per- 
ils, might she not have preserved him had she 
been by his side to advise and restrain him ? 

With every day that passed by without news 
of him Trenna’s fears increased. She wrote to 
his address in town, and her letter was returned 
to her, marked by the landlady “ Left the house.” 
She wrote to the London office of the mine, and 
received no reply. She had almost ventured upon 
addressing herself to Mr. Braithwaite, but the 
fear of her brother’s wrath restrained her. She 
knew not what mischief such a proceeding might 
do him. The same consideration restrained her 
from communicating her fears to her friends at 
The Knoll, It was possible that, after all, there 
was nothing amiss, Kit might be even preparing 
a surprise for her—some brilliant piece of good 
fortune. And then to have to acknowledge that 
she had doubted of him, and had expressed her 
doubts in a quarter too where he wished abeve 
all to inspire confidence—* No,” she said, “he 
would never forgive me.” 

How marvellously are some human lives bound 
up in one another Not merely dependent or 
intertwined, for every branch is of the family tree, 
and can have no separate existence; but there 
are some natures actually contained in others, as 
the kernel in the shell. It is not too much to say 
that in those days of suspense and terror Trenna 
Garston lost consciousness of her own identity, 
and became in a manner Kit himself. As weeks 
went by, and still without a word from him, her 
efforts (Heaven alone knew what they cost her) 
to account to others for his silence began to lose 
their efficacy. 

“There must be something wrong,” said Mark. 
“T shall run up to town,” 

“No, no,” she pleaded; “ Kit has some reason 
for his silence: ; he is sure to write to me in due 
course.’ If anything was wrong—that is, shame- 
fully wrong—she felt, putting herself in Kit’s 
place, that Mark should be the last to know it. 
Little as Kit valued the world’s judgment, the 
good opinion of his friends at The Knoll was of 
paramount importance to him. 

But Mark’s suspicions, once aroused, were dif- 
ficult to allay. “TI will give him another week,” 
he said; “then, if he still keeps silence, nothing 
shall prevent me from seeing him with my own 
eyes, I am sure some misfortune has happened 
to the dear fellow.” 

So was Trenna by this time quite sure; she 
was prepared for the worst. She did not think 
he was dead (for that would not be the worst), 
but she respected what she knew would be his 
wishes as we respect those of a dead man. 

When the time which Mark had assigned for 
the limit of his patience had almost expired there 
came the long-looked-for letter. 


“My pearest TrENNA,—Since I last wrote I 
have had quite a series of ludicrous misfortunes. 
I know how my silence must have alarmed you; 
but to have written about them would have given 
you pain. In a fortnight all will be well. But 
in the mean time it will be a comfort to have you 
with me. You will come, I know, by to-morrow’s 
express, and alone. This last proviso is abso- 
lutely necessary. I date from Braithwaite’s 
house, who will communicate my present address 
to you. Always, your loving Krr.” 


Not a word of explanation! Not a word about 
the mine! And his very address to be commu- 
nicated to her at second hand! 

“Good heavens! what can it all mean 2” said 
Mark, ‘o whom she was obliged to show the let- 
ter. If he had not seen Kit’s own words forbid- 
ding him to accompany Trenna, no argument of 
hers, she knew, could have prevented him from 
going with her to him. 

Trenna could only shake her head. She knew, 
indeed, no more than Mark what had happened 
to her brother; but she could make a better 
guess, 

Her clothes were already packed—they had 
been so for days, in expectation of some such 
sudden summons; but she fled to her own room 
on pretense of packing them to escape the in- 
quiries, the condolences, the apprehensions, of 
her hostess and of Maud. To the latter she felt 
& positive repugnance, which, at the same time, 
she knew to be unreasonable. It was possible 
that Maud’s rejection of her brother had driven 
him to some act of desperation. Att all events, she 
had spurned him from her when he was on the 
brink of calamity. She shrank even from Mrs. 
Medway, because, when the worst should be known, 
Mrs. Medway might shrink from Kit. But Mark 
—Mark, whose cheek had turned pale, in whose 
eyes “ the man’s rare tears” had stood as he read 
his friend’s letter—Mark would stand by him to 
the last. 

“My dear, remember that you have friends 
here,” said Mrs. Medway, as she tenderly em- 
braced her parting guest, “ who will spare no- 
thing for you and yours, and who may be depend- 
ed upon whatever happens.” 

“Say everything kind to Kit for me, my dar- 
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ling,” whispered Maud, as she hugged Trenna to 
her bosom. 

But for her these words had a false ring in 
them. Not that she disbelieved their sincerity, 
but because she felt that they were spoken in ig- 
norance, If Kit had given way to some great 
temptation (as she put it to herself) a second 
time, would the friendship of these two women 
survive the shock? Would it have survived his 
first offense had that ever been brought home to 
him? But as to Mark, he would be true to Kit 
through blame and shame. 

He was in the pony-carriage waiting for her at 
the door, for he would allow no servant to drive 
her to the station. 

“You must write to me to-morrow, Trenna, and 
tell me all,” were his first words as they drove 
away. 

“7 must do what is best for Kit,” she answer- 
ed, gravely. 

“ But how is it possible that he could wish to 
keep me in the dark ?” 

“T do not know, Mark; I know no more than 
you do; but you have read his letter. He said 
it was necessary that I should go to him alone. 
The matter—whatever it is that is the matter— 
is a private one.” 

** But to hide it from me, Trenna!” said Mark, 
reproachfully. “I have always shared his joys, 
then why not his sorrows? Think of what I 
shall suffer, Trenna, sitting here powerless to help 
him, and imagining every misfortune that can 
happen to man save the loss of honor.” 

There was a long silence. Mark’s last words 
had frozen her speech and chilled her very blood. 
She was quite prepared for the absence of all 
suspicion in Mark as regarded his friend’s moral 
conduct; but this expression of confidence in his 
integrity, which she herself was so far from shar- 
ing, appalled her. Fond as Mark was of Kit, 
would his affection for him endure as hers did, 


“HE IS IN 


| should he become convinced of the unworthiness 


of the object? An old story she had read some- 
where flitted across her mind of a man who had 
been accused of some terrible crime, and who was 
visited by two friends in prison. One of them 
said, “ My friend, however strong the proofs may 
be against you, I could never believe you guilty 
of this offense”; the other said, “ Whether you 
are guilty or not, you are still my friend.” This 
latter she now thought must surely have been a 
woman. 

The carriage drew up before the bank in Mo- 
gadion, 

“Why are you stopping here, Mark ?” 

“To change a check,” 

“Not for me, I hope, Mark ?” 

“Yes; you must take a hundred pounds with 
you. I can send what more you have occasion 
for. You don’t know what may be wanted.” 

“But, Mark—” 

“Good heavens! What is money?” he inter- 
rupted, vehemently. “Iam amazed at you, Tren- 
na. Suppose he wants it?” 

“ Then I will write for it. That I will promise. 
But I have enough for my own expenses.” 

Kit had provided her with funds for the very 
purpose of taking her to town. An hour ago 
perhaps she would have accepted Mark’s offer. 
But now she felt that she might be obtaining the 
money under false pretenses ; that phrase, “ save 
the loss of honor,” still rang in her ears. It was 
not Kit, but the man he had taken Kit to be, to 
whom he was proffering his assistance. 

Mark sighed, and said no more; he knew it 
was useless to argue with Trenna. They parted 
at the station with a prolonged hand-shaking, and 
looks that spoke more than words. 

As the train was moving slowly out of the sta- 
tion, and Mark walking by its side, “You will 
take care of my poor Polly,” said Trenna, with 
trembling lips. 


NEWGATE PRISON.” 


“Surely, surely, everything that is dear—to you | 


and Kit—is dear to me.” 

It was strange that at such a moment she 
should have spoken of the bird, but the fact was 
the idea presented itself to her like a bequest 
that suddenly occurs to a dying man; she had a 
presentiment that henceforth The Knoll would 
know her and hers no more. There was a tun- 
nel just without the little town, and as the train 
entered it she seemed to be entering her tomb. 
On the other side of it she became a new woman ; 
all weakness had passed away ; resolute, devoted, 
unyielding, she was prepared to act and to suffer. 
Had she been possessed of less determination of 
character her case would have been piteous. They 


only to whom it has been allotted to take a long | 


journey, summoned by some misfortune of the 
extent of which they are ignorant, can picture 
what she suffered during that day’s travel. 

It was dark when she reached London. 


Mr. Braithwaite the elder lived; it was in Port- 
man Square. As the door opened and she was 
ushered into the hall, looking so huge and sepul- 
chral by contrast with the little vestibule at The 
Knoll, a chill ran through her blood, her limbs 
trembled, and her face seemed to straighten and 
grow rigid. On one side of the hall was a half- 
opened door, giving ingress to some well-lighted 
apartment, from which came the clatter of knives 
and forks and the tumult of conversation. She 


shrank back from it in alarm, for something told | 


her that Kit was not there, nor in any such scene 
of social enjoyment. 

“This way, miss,” said the footman, ushering 
her into a small room on the opposite side of the 
hall. ‘“ My master will be with you immediately.” 
At the same time there was a cessation of. the 
noise in the dining-room. She heard some one 
say in a voice half jocular, half sympathetic, “I 
don’t envy you your office, Braithwaite.” 


She | 
took a cab, and drove straight to the house where | 


| gate Hill. 


| held it out to her. 


There was a heavy step over the tiled floor, 
and the master of the house presented himself to 
her—a big burly man, with shaggy eyebrows and 
a heavy face. With one hand he was playing 
nervously with a gold chain which hung across 
his white waistcoat ; the other he held out to her, 
not unkindly. 

“Sit down, Miss Garston.’ 

“JT had rather stand,” she murmured. She 
felt that if she allowed herself the least relaxa- 
tion, she must needs break down. 

“Tam very sorry about your brother,” he said; 
“he has pained us all, and of course has done 
great mischief to us. But we wish him no harm, 
believe me.” 

“ What has he done, sir?” 

“Good heavens! is it possible he has not told 
you ?” 

“He has told me nothing, only that I was to 
call here to learn his address.” 

“You mean the address of the lodgings that 
have been taken for you,” he answered, with a 
strange look. “I have seen to that myself; a 
most respectable woman, my own tenant, has or- 
ders to take every care of you; she lives in Lud- 
That is the number.” And he gave 
her a card. 

“ And my brother ?” 

“Roberts,” cried the old gentleman in a loud 
voice, “ bring a glass of wine here at once—port- 
wine—the thirty-four port.” 

The wine was brought, and Mr. Braithwaite 
She shook her head. 

“Where is he ?” she murmured. 

“My poor girl! You will see him to-morrow 
morning. I have arranged all that for you 
with the Governor. You will be quite close 
to him.” 

“ Where—where is he?” 

“He is in Newgate prison.” 


{To nr CONTINUED. } 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Gives strength where there has been exhaustion and 
vigor in place of impaired vitality.—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 


by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 


Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absoiutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrin, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnk, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fi.avor- 
me Exrraots cousists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—[Adv.] 





FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And freckles use Casweii, Masery & Co.'s Met.o- 
PERMA. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Ave.—([Adv.} 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Wirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable success o! 
this charming article of adorn- 
Ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
TENCE, COMFORT ani DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE given toevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
have lost & portion of their once abundant 
hair—er to those who wish to K 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of oer curly hair Ser cannot getout of wave, 
One ND FEATURE they a. no 
FALSE ww 1G. ss Seaeaaerent so EASILY 
THER waves and ne seme 
while the doing a ~ with crimping pins and the 
anger of MUINING, oue’s own hair is very importantto every 
y who WAL $ her personal ey and the OPINIONS 
of ber Steeds. PRICES, from 66 t@_G12 ( Blonde and Gray, 
extra). Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
SWITCEE . fro RA A 


CIALTY, Remen' se goods can D 
ot my Headquarters, 32. EAST (4TH ST..N.Y.8 Bo 
G68 Was Boston. Send (or [llustrated Cat- 
slogue. Goods sent 0. 0, D., with privilege of examination. 


























JO THING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACHE LEVER CUFF-BUTTONS 















™ Ask your 

jeweller for 
them, and 
no other, 


CLOSED. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 


52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


ART NEEDLEWORK, 


An Iilustrated Book, containing the instructions given 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South 
Kensington, England. Sent by mail to any address 
se ~d cents, by -8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Catalogue of transfer ring designs “for this work 
BP. yn 


GENTS WANTED to sell our Subscrip- 
tion Books. None but experienced persons 
need apply. Harper & Broruxrs, New York. 







































C.6. GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacqnes and Cloaks : 
Far-lined Garments : 
For Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 




















TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 
They are — to ladies and gen- 

tienen with weak lungs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 

was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn. They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 

Recommended by all physicians. 

American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
everywhere. Send for circulars. 


=D. C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 LEONARD ST., New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
{ 279 Fulton St.,’ Brooklyn. 

. ( 7 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succese- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skili and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
















[THEON ONLY FECT 0) 
SEWING MACHINE. 





SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED. 
MOST ee & 
=I GAT 


AND MAKE oo 


Aire 











LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistie 

Needle Work, Kensington, Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 
Lace, Piano ( Cover, ete. Tells how to pubs South Ken- 
sington, Oriline, tepoye Tent, Star, Satin and Feather 
Stitches, ete Price 

BOOK OF hy GROSS - STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers. 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price % cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns, 10c. Sproiar Orrrr—aAll for 18 8c. stamps. 

J. F. Ingavys, Lynn, Mass. 


0.N.C. Nursing Corset 


Tuts is the most complete and 
comfortable Nursing Corset in the 
market, The breast pieces of the 
corset turn aside upon a pivot, 
affording space large enough 
for the child to nurse with comtort 
The connecting bands hold the 
corset In shape whether the breast 
pieces are open or closed. Itisa 
perfect-fitting corset whether used 
for nursing or for ordinary 
Wear. For sale by al! the lead- 
ing merchants. Sample Corsets 
sent by mail post paid, upon re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 
roy, HARMON & CO. New Haven, Conn. 


SHOPPING. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND REFERENCES, 
JOHN H. JOHNSON, 
21 East 14th St., New York City. 


in Elegant Script Type, 
on 50 beautiful imported chromo 



















giltedged cards with lapped corners, 10c, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 








DoNn’rT DIE IN THE H 
Ask Druggiste for “* ROUGH ON RATS.” ” t clears 


Out rate, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 





DECKER 


MATORLEsSsS 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N, Y, 





DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, — and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new design 

Silk and Cashmere teubrolderies Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


EB. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 





A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 





has followed wherever it has become known in Stores, 
Hotels and families. It is especially recognized by the 
trade as a labor saving means of imparting brightness, 
WITHOUT SORATOHING, 

PLATES ON STOVES. 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, Plate 

Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 

BUY NO OTHER, 





A PRINCELY OFFER! 
Rese will send the Illustrated 


<peKe sen eer 
, Teper, 








ps FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS AND DRA- 
MATIC CLUBS. Parlor Plays, Fairy Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Temperance Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Charades, Dialogues, Reciters, 
Speakers, Wax Works, Guide-books, Scenery, Magne- 
sium Lights, Tableau Li a Colored Fire, Lightning, 
Burnt Cork, Theatri Face Preparations, Wigs, 
Beards, Mustaches, Music, &c. Catalogues, contain- 
ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. Send your 
dress to Post-office Box 3410, New York. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmansip, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
FREE!!! 
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FREE! FREE!! 


New Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list of 


a Plays, 
4 Dramas, Z 
e Farces, 5 
a Guide Books, 23 
a ay reper), oe 
ow" —— o> 
(4 hiopian Dramas, 2% 
25 Tabjeaux Lights, om 
4 Colered Fire, = 3 
= Pantomimes, = 
3 Pies Cork, & 
Beets, &c., &. 


In fact, i? hal Ad Amateur Theatricals. 
SAMUEL FRENCH & IN, 88 East 14th St., New York. 


Lisrary or Coneress, 
Coryrieut Orricr, WAsitiINGTON. 

To wit: Be wr Rememorren, that on the Mth day of 
October, Anno Domini 1882, BENJAMIN VAU GHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of wae are in the following words, 
to wit: 

HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. A Series of Narra- 

tives, Dialogues, Biographies, and Tales, for the 
Instruction and entertainment of the Young. By 
Jacos Ansort. Embellished with Numerous and 
Beautiful Illustrations. 

WILLIE AND THE MORTGAGE, showing how 

mach may be accomplished by a boy. 

BRUNO; or, Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and Self- 

denial Vaught by a Dog. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

____— Librarian of Congress. 








In renewal for 14 years from Nov. 22, 1882, when the 
first term of 28 years will have ve expired. 


y Send $1 92, #3, or “orgs for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 
ly and ence pare, oes auit- 
able for 


resents. Refers to all Chicago. Ad 
GUNTHER, ( Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


sag” owes &c. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
gaat rooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 
hromo Cards and Catalogue of 


xe been for fall and winter, 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Unprecedented Bargains 
IN RICH FANCY SILKS. 


Having made large reductions, we are now 
offering 500 pieces of the above goods, well 
worthy the attention of the public. 


Broadway and (9th St. 
NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


RH. WHITE & C0, 


BOSTON, MASS 
THE 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing Machine 
Comes to the front ! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


HOU SE HOL D 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

With its perfect construction and marvellous ease 
and simplicity. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

105 Chambers Street, New York. 
Retail Department, 3 East 14th Street. 
163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT+ 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxrer’s Bazarz Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


CAN | MAKE #28 #88 re 


During the Px and Winter. ulars, ay dress, 


J.0. MeCurdy bone P Hadelp'ta, P a. 


“DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 


For Embroidery. Complete outfit and instructions 
$1. 00. Contains Kensington, Outline and other de- 
signs, and price of larger outfits, Patterns can be used 
1000 times. Go into the business; lots of money in it. 
PARK ER & o., 124 € ventral Ave,, Lynn, Mass. Mass. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with im jodqreent « and taste. 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGIN eWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


s] _ x T ‘eo 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ning 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL LAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 







































N E W! Chromo - Photo-Linography. 
¢ Most fascinating and profitable work for 

Ladies and Gents. ea? or to convex glass painting. 

Directions post free. Kracs, Scranton, Pa., Box 451. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and sareprest rsons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadw: ay, 2 New York City. Catalogue free. 
DEA ay ree. John Garmore, 
nm a’ ¢.Cincinnatl,O. 


PLAQUES, “PALETTES, ‘AND NOVELTIES, 
New pene e 18c. Fall Catalogue Sent 
Free. J.W. WILLE, a Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


50 = nt Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 





| PEOPLE HEAR LE by the use of 
ore’s Ear 


a Ci aheount testimon- 
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E.RUUET & 5 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


NEW FUR ROOM, 


SEAL AND OTTER DOLMANS, 


OTTER SACQUES, $95, $105, $115, $125. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, $20, $25, $85, $45 up. 
FUK- LINED DOLMANS, $25 and $85. 

LADIES’ BLACK HARE PELLERINE CAPES, 
$8 95, $4.50, $5. 

BLACK HARE MUFFS AND COLLARS, $1 25, 
$1 50, $1 75, $2, SATIN LINED. 

SEAL, OTTER, BEAVER, FOX, MINK MUFFS 

AND COLLARS—PRICES LOW. 

ROBES, FUR TRIMMING, &c., &c 


WINTER HOSIERY. 


850 DOZEN LADIES’ CASHMERE WOOL HOSE, 


IN CARDINAL, WINE, SEAL, MYRTLE, AND 
NAVY, REGULAR-MADE FERT, 88c. PER PAIR. 


BETTER GRADES, 50c., T5c., 9c. 

75 DOZEN LADIES’ STRIPED COTTON HOSE— 
HEAVY—NEW SHADES, FULL REGULAR, 85c. 
PER PAIR; WORTH 50c, 


Winter Underwear. 


5 CASES LADIES’ HEAVY MERINO VESTS AND 
PANTS 35c. PER GARMENT; HAVE BEEN SOLD 
AT 45c. 

BETTER GRADES, WITH TRIMMED SEAMS 
AND EMBROIDERED NECKS, AT 50c. and 75c. 

ALSO, ALL WOOL AT $1, $1 25, and ¢1 50, 

MEDICATED WOOL VESTS AND PANTS, $1 20, 
$1 50, $1 75, and $2, 

FULL LINES CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR AT 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand S8t., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Ave., 
Wonld call special attention to our well-know n and 
artistic ee in OPERA AND EVENING 

NNETS AND HATS, 
both ioc and of our own manufacture. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
VELVETS and PLUSH-COVERED BONNETS and 
HATS READY FUR TRIMMING. 
FELT AND BEAVER HATS, 
from 89c. upward. 
Velvets, Plushes, and Ribbons of the newest shades 
of colors. 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 
AND STUFFED BIRDS. 

For the Holiday Table Decoration we would invite 
particular notice to our tropical leaf plants ana flowers, 
of which we show an endless variety. 

Bridal garnitures and veils and dress garnitures and 
waist bouquets in new compositions and branching. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN. 














FURNISHES U NEQUALLED FACIL ITIES FOR 
THE ECONOMICAL AND SATISFACTORY OUT- 
FITTING OF CHILDREN, Besides the CONVENI- 
ENCE of being able to procure every article needed 
for complete outfits for all ages up to 16 years in one 
establishment, we furnish CLOTHING for BOYS, 
GIRLS, and BABIES, which for STYLE, PERFEC- 
TION IN FIT and Qu ALITY OF WORKMANSHIP 
is far superior to that ordinarily sold ready made, and 
at lower prices, Mail orders have special care. Cata- 


logues free. 
BEST & CO., 
60 West 23d St., bet. 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 


ye GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


arters of a Million in Stock. 
All pets aoa and sold at lowest city prices. 


Geeta, § Sil Shawls, Trimmi Hosiery, 
a 4 Pe ? coven, Wenen 
Underwear, Ties, 


Infante’, Boys’ Girls’ aa ces infor- 
mation, pase - Norra GUIDE” free on 
COUPE ARD, 9th & Market t St, Philada. 


_ C7 Please say @ say where, you saw this Adv vertisemen: 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 
No. 6 E. 4th St., or P. 0. Box 3527, New York. 
Importers of Lace Braids and * Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 
How to work Arraseneand Crewel, now ready, pric €, We. 

Days. No Pay until Cured, 


OPIUM: § why 2 D., Lebanon, Ohio, 


“ ‘Rowen “ON@RATS.”—Ask Druggiggs for it. Tt 
u, 


clears out rats, mice, reaches, gs, 5c. 











mg! bine Habit Cured in 10 














Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Winter and Holiday Novelties. 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 





RICH FURS. 


NEWEST FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, SILKS, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, &c. 
ELEGANT DRESS FABRICS. 





NOVELTIES IN LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
FRINGES. 





LADIES’ FINE SHOES, ‘BC BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 1 FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &o. 





Fall Issue **Illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 





Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JONES, 8th Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 





On account of the advance of the season 
Messrs, JAMES McCREERY & CO 


have made reductions in their entire stock 
of Plushes. They are also able to offer 
special bargains in their dress goods 
department in various styles imported too 
late for the wholesale trade. 


JAMES McCREERY é& CO,, 
Broadway cor. 11th St. 





DRAPERY TRIMMINGS, 
Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 
For Porrixres, Curtains, and Art Nrep.ework. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. Please mention this paper. 

Send five | 8c. stamps for new set gt im- 
CARDS ported cards, ** UMBRELLA 


WHITING, 50 Nassau St., x > # 











This DOLMAN made of Satin Mervellicuz, 
trimmed with broad Coney Fur and Collar, of 
exquisite workmanship and perfect fit, is sold by 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


FOR $25.00 


Twenty-three different styles of Dolmans made 
of French Diagonal Beaver, Brocaded Velvet, Seal- 
skin Plush, lined with Fur, Plush, or Quilted 
Satin, and Trimmed in the very latest fashion, 
are now on exhibition at the show-rooms of this 
popular Sizth Avenue House, i 

They have also a fine line of EXTRA SIZE 
garments for stout ladies. 

Their stock of fine Persian Wraps, Sealskin 
Plush Coats, Jerseys, English Walking Jackets, 
Langtrys, and Ulsters is acknowledged the best 
selected in the city, and their prices are as 
usual lower than any other house. 

Their assortment of Children’s 
Cloaks, Havelocks, and Suits 
very attractive. 


bth Ave. & 20th St., N. Y. 
40 


imported 
and 


is complete 


‘NE W. no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
on, 10e, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 









delicate coloring 





a No. 6 West 


ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING, 
Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., 


RETAIL 


14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York: | 


AS 4 





Very artistic, and 
of fine tints and 


, combinations of rare beauty are easily mé¢ ade. Desirable for 
lecorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 
25e., 50c., and 81.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application, 
Sspye PALM & FECHTELER, 


DEPARTMENT, 





ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILA VELVET. 


WE WOULO RESPECTFUL 
WITH THE TRADE MARK ON THE BACK OF EVERY S 


LY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOOD 
ND YARD, AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH 


DS AR 


GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
EREWITH REPRESENTED 


“Sn G 
/~NONPARELL 


PER, 
” IN . 
MAKE DYE & 
FINISH 
FINE TEXTURE, 
RICH FULLTONED 
COLORS,GREAT 


DEPTH OF 
PILE. 


-NON 


Sey TP 


“Iv, | 
“Sty | 


Mey 
Our His SS 


— TRADE MARK — 


as VELVETEEN 2 ; 


REGISTERED DEC MBER 


PAREIL, 


REGISTERED ocespyace 6 
< CEN NU> ™ 
"NX 


/SOnPareii 


RADEMARK — 


\e VELVETEEN.¢ ha 


art Cling, 
OF 

IMPROVEMENTS 
iN 

* VELVETEENS 


: a | : r 


< 
* 


. EVERYYARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION 
FROM HARPER'S BASAR—- ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE |S GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT 
PILE VELVETS,SUCHAS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES,AND WHEN 


MADE UP, WITH THE PILE TURNED 


UPWARD, IT 


CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 


VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-TH 2DAS MUCH 


AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURES 
»VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS, SO THAT ~ 


NONPAREIU 


GOODS,ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
7S OF THE 
OF AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL,THE 
HEY RESEMBLE 


LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 


FINISH. 
ALL 





519 2) Be, © Ae nd ee 0 ee = 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA. 


Retail._Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New-York. 


Jobbers supplied 
by the Agents 


} SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. | 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sole Retailers for New York Gity for 


Alexandre 


AND 


Lupin Kid Gloves. 


Alexandre, with Three Buttons, $1.90 


= with Four Buttons, $2.20 
4 with Six Buttons, $2.70 
All colors and sizes. 
Lupin, with Three Buttons, $1.10 
with Four Buttons, $1.25 
o with Six Buttons, $1.50 
“ with Nine Buttons, $2.20 


Lupin Kid Mousquetaire, Eight 
Buttons length, 

Lupin Undressed Kid Mousque- 
taire, Eight Buttons length, 


$1.75 


$1.38 


The best low-priced Kid Glove in the 
country. Will be mailed upon receipt 
of price and postage. 

Thirty-five other Departments filled 
with choice goods for the approaching 
Holiday season. 

Send for our Illustrated Fall Catalogue, containing 
full descriptions and prices. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32,34, 36 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Le Boutillier Bros. 


COLORED SILKS. 


Z 





375 pieces 22-inch Colored Silks at $1 00 per 
yard; unexcelled by any at $1 35. 
line of fashionable colors, 


Dress Goods. 


115 pieces all-wool Shoodas, double width, at 39 
cents—worth 65 cents; a great bargain. Gar- 
nets, Greens, Blues, and all other fashionable 
shades. 

| New importation French LADIES’ CLOTH at 

$1 35—regular price $1 85; very desirable 

| Special attention is called to this lot, as Ladies’ 

Cloths are very scarce. 


Silk Mufflers, 


Gentlemen’s Silk Mufflers, 30 inches square, 75 
cents—regular price $1 00, 


Complete 








845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


| A full line of colors in the better qualities 


| can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


BS NEW YORK. 


‘HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
|} HARPER'S MAGAZINE,...........0.. , 
|} HARPER'S WEEKLY 
DRE AIR «nde dhtanaddeens<éceéeds 4 
The THREE 
ETE We. BOO WIE noe kon kcccknss) ceddues 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE beudacscadeas 290 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN sQu ARE 
Que Yeur (52 Numbers 
Postage Free 
or Canada, 





above publicatios 


LIBRARY, 
> ..10 00 


to all subscribers in the United States 


The Volumes of the WreKtiy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, Volumes 


the of the 


Youne Provi.« with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions wil! be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAR _ LIBRARY: a 





weekly public: , containing rks of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, 2 and "Seems at prices 
ranging from 101 o 2% cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will be furn shed 


gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Broruxns, 


aa HARPER'S C AT. \L0G UE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y- 


FREE 


] BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FR E s Moopy’s New TalLor System of Drauss 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O, 


An Illustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three cent stamp to the Agrna Carp Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P.O. Bo: x 2724, 


fs. Os 


isc yr. 
Specimens 


PAYS for the famous Stam Spavotep Bamwan 3 mos. 

Nothing like it. Large 8 Page, 40 Column, Illus. Pa = 

Solent did Stories, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor, and 
SEND NOW. Address, Bannan, Hiwspa.a, N ‘L 























IN THE PARE. 


To-pay, no Hair. 


4 + 
FACETLE. 

A ocever French comedian, when a young and strug- 
gling actor in Paris, hit on an ingenious plan to save 
himself the walk from the theatre after rehearsal to 
his lodgings, which were situated near Montmartre 
cemetery. He dressed in black, and, if he espied a 
funeral procession with a vacant seat in any of the 
coaches, promptly pulled out a handkerchief, and hid 
his face in it while bailing the vehicle. Under the im- 

ression that he was one of the mourners arrived late, 
he was, of course, immediately installed in the vaéant 
seat. This went on for some time, till one unlucky 
day the actor attempted to talk to his companions. 

* Poor thing, I weep for her!” he said, from the folds 
of the handkerchief. 

* He is dead—not she,” replied his opposite neighbor. 

“T know, I know; but so young!” 

“Our good friend was sixty-eight last birthday,” ob- 
jected another. 

*T alluded to his children, monsieur,” said the un- 
happy actor. 

“ But he had none!” cried the mourners in chorus; 
and the actor was thankful that the coach halted at that 
moinent at the cemetery, thus enabling him to escape. 


A well-known lawyer who is fond of fishing sent a 
telegram to the innKeeper at a favorite resort of an- 
fiers requesting the usual preparations to be made for 

im in the shape of dinner, bed, etc. On reaching his 
destination the next day, he was surprised to find his ar- 
rival unexpected, and nothing ready as he had desired. 

“Did you not get my message ?” he asked, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Oh yea, we got a letter; but, as it was not in your 
own handwriting, we paid no attention vo it,” said the 
honest inukeeper. 
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Yestespay, aut Hat. 


AT A HUNT-CLUB DINNER. 

_Guesr. “Tuat's wurne you Hustine Freutows nave THE ADVANTAGE OF Us Common Morta.s. 
You CAN TURN OUT IN A Brigit soaRLET EVENING COAT.” 

Host. “Just 60; anp ENTRE NOUS, Tuat’s wuy I uvnt.” 
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SANCTUM. 
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THERE WAS ONOF 


TUAT WAS NEITHE 


A MAN WHO WROTE VERSE Ect SONNET OR BONG 
R INSTRUCTIVE NOR TERSE 3 WAS TEN VOLUMES LONG, 
Wul0l MADE HIS OFFENSE ALL THE WORSE, 


Little Leon H——, aged five, accompanied his mo- 
ther to a dry-goods store in Chicago recently, to make 
some purchases. With Mr. Brown, one of the sales- 
men, the youngster is a great favorite. Addressing 
him familiarly, Leon said, “ Mr. Brown, I know a man 
up on Twenty-second Street who bas the same colored 
name you've got!” : 

Why is a cab-horse the most miserable of all created 
beings ?—Because his thoughts are ever on the rack, 
and his greatest joy is wo-e. 


————_———. 

With exceptional truthfulness a quack doctor begins 
his advertisement: ‘1 offer my valuable services to al 
who are so unfortunate as to require them.” 


cnghittianlitinnatities 

A bachelor and a spinster who had been schoolmates 
in youth, and were about the same age, met in after- 
years, and the lady chancing to remark that ‘‘men live 
a great deal faster than women,” the bachelor return- 
ed: “* Yes, Maria; the last time we met we were each 
twenty-four years old; now I'm over forty, and I 
hear you haven't reached thirty yet.” They never met 
again. 

What is the difference between a glass half full of 
water and a broken engagement ?—One is not filled 
full, end the other is not fulfilled. 


———_~.>_——_ 
He said her bair was dyed; and when she indig- 
nantly suid, “ "Tis false!” he said he presumed so. 
—_——@——_ 


“Julia, my little cherub, when does your sister 
Emma return ?” 

“T don’t know. 

“Didn't she say anything before she went away ?” 

“She said, if you came to see her, she'd be gone till 
Doomsday.” 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

OT the least embarrassing among the cares—pleasurable cares, if you will—that come 

to every household at the close of the year is the necessity of choosing suitable gifts 
for those whom affection and a good old custom bid us remember at this Christmas 
season. The perusal, however, of a publisher's list of holiday books robs Christmas shop 
ping of more than half its hardships. Tastes may vary, but there is no taste to which 
literature does not appeal; and where art supplements literature as in these days, when the 
author and artist work together to a grand result, the question of the hour is not, as 
formerly, Where shall I go to buy my Christmas presents? but, What out of all this 
wealth of art and letters shall I select ? 

The holiday list of Messrs. Harper & Brothers is so rich and so varied that it seems an 
invidious task to give the first place to one class of books and reserve another class, 
equally deserving, for secondary mention. There are books that appeal to the mind and 
the emotions directly through the intellect; others which reach the emotions through the 
eye trained to perceive beauty of form and texture; others again which unite in them- 
: selves the qualities of both the preceding, gratifying and nourishing the mind while they 
poles delight the eye with forms of ideal beauty rendered with the highest art. Of this last 

: kind is the sumptuous volume just issued from the press of the Messrs. Harper entitled 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick, with Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. It 
was an inspiration of genius that led the artist to seek subjects for his pencil in the quaint, 
fragmentary verses of the old seventeenth-century poet whose delight is in everything 
that is fresh and innocent, who glorifies youth and love, spring-time and harvest-time, and 
sings almost in one breath of his Julia’s charms—or Corinna’s, Anthea’s, Dianame’s; for 
like his master Horace, his muse is fickle in its preferences—and of 
the ‘‘ Succession of the Foure Sweet Months.” The charm of the poet 
grows upon us as we turn the sumptuous pages: we laugh with him 
when he is in laughing mood; we smile at the ingenuity and admire 
the grace with which he turns a compliment to his Julia’s lips, and 
with careless inconsistency we sympathize with the deep sincerity of 
his passion for Anthea. 

The charm of Mr. Abbey's drawings lies not only in the exquisite 






































From Grpson’s “ Highways anp Byways.” 





From “ Harper’s YounG Prorie Series.” 





From “ BurtpinG THE Nation,’ 


By ©. C. Corry. From Tuomson’s “CentraL PaLestinE AND Puenicta.” 
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craft with which they are executed, but in his com- 
plete appreciation of the poet’s meaning, and his 
sympathy with the poet’s ever-changing moods— 
changing, that is, not from grave to gay, but from 
tender humor to rollicking fun. Every phase of 
life that moved the poet is caught and idealized by 
the artist—the demure coquetry of a village belle, the 
quaintly described landscape, the sprig of eglantine. 
Every stroke of his pencil is firm, yet with a dainty 
grace befitting the subject, and each drawing bears 
evidence of the unsparing pains the artist has taken 
to catch the spirit of the period as well as of the poet. 
Several of the illustrations comprised in the book 
have already appeared in HARPER'S MAGAZINE, and 
have received unbounded praise from critics both in 
England and at home. Now that the whole series is 
collected in one handsome quarto volume, printed on 
heavy plate-paper, with wide margins, and embellish- 
ed with a characteristic cover design by the artist, the 
result is the most luxurious and unique work that has 
ever been published in this country. 

Different in character from the foregoing, although 
equally charming in its way, is the new work by W. 
Hamilton Gibson, whose Pastoral Days, published 
two years ago, was a revelation to the world of the 
high standard of wood-engraving and fine printing 
attained in this country, and which received enco- 
miums from the English press such as no other 
American work ever won. In Highways and By- 
ways, as Mr. Gibson, with no less actual truth than 
epigrammatic terseness, has entitled his new volume, 
the author follows up with pen and pencil those de- 
lightful out-door studies that never fail to meet with 
an enthusiastic welcome, whether they have come 
from Thoreau, from White of Selborne, or from the 
author of The Gamekeeper at Home. Mr. Gibson is 
not a trained scientific naturalist, but he has studied 
nature in its own haunts—in those out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners where none but those who know 
ever penetrate, or, penetrating, discover their secrets. 
He writes of that which he sees and feels, and he 
draws that which he feels he sees. While every ob- 
ject, be it brier, or tiger-beetle, or butterfly’s wing, is 
faithfully depicted, the author-artist is no mere tran- 
scriber, or, if he is, he seems not to be, because he 
sees what we can only see when he shows it to us in 
his work. It was there, in the natural object, when 
we were looking at it, but it is only revealed to us by 
the genius of the artist. The quality of Mr. Gibson’s 
work is so fine, his textures so delicate, the atmos- 
phere so soft, that only by the very highest art of the 
engraver and the printer is its reproduction possible. 
To such a degree of perfection, however, have these 
supplementary arts been brought in our day and 
country that it can safely be said that the artist’s 
work loses nothing in the transmission; and so the 
art which a few years ago could only give pleasure 
to a few may now delight thousands. If we can not 
all and always, when we would, wander over “ high- 
ways and by-ways” such as Mr. Gibson loves, we may 
at least go with him in spirit, and learn to love Na- 
ture for her own sake, gradually coming to see into 
her mysteries with clearer sight, and to take pleasure 
in ‘‘even the meanest thing that grows.” As a re- 
markable combination of art and literature from one 
hand, presented in a most sumptuous form, Mr. Gib- 
son’s handsome quarto volume—a true edition de 
luae—has been equalled only by his former work, 
and never excelled, 

In addition to the two works which are altogether 
his own, Mr. Gibson has illustrated a magnificent vol- 
ume, the author of which is Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, 
whose aptitude for the task he set himself was amply 
evidenced by the success of his charming Nooks and 
Corners of the New England Coast, published a few 
years ago by the Harpers. The title of the work in 
question is The Heart of the White Mountains: their 
Legends and Scenery, and the title exactly expresses 
the character of the book. Departing from the beat- 
en track, the author and the artist together penetrated 
into the very heart of the grim mountains, and re- 
vealed to appreciating eyes a wild grandeur which to 
ordinary tourists had been only indicated and not 
actually visible. The artist showed the mountain 
fastnesses in all their aspects, stern and gay, and the 
author added a charm to the wonderful scenery he 
described by unearthing many of the legends which 
abound in the New Hampshire hills as in mountain- 
ous countries the world over. Apart from the real 
worth of the book as literature and art combined, it 
has a practical value as a picturesque and at the same 
time accurate guide-book—a fact whick was demon- 
strated last summer by a demand for a cheaper edition 
for that purpose, to which demand the publishers 
promptly aceeded by issuing a ‘‘ tourists’ edition,” in 
a small compass and at a lower price. 

If any evidence were needed other than that afford- 
ed by our museums and art galleries, our streets and 
the interiors of the homes of cultivated people, to 
show the great advance that has been made of late 
years in the cultivation of the artistic feeling in West- 
ern lands, a-glance at the list of one publishing house 
alone would supply it. Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have this season added to their already extensive list 
of popular art works two notable volumes in Reber’s 
History of Ancient Art, translated and augmented 





by Joseph Thacher Clarke, and Moncure D. Conway’s 
Travels in South Kensington. The two books, 
though differing widely in scope and method, are 
nevertheless in some respects cognate. 

Dr. Reber is acknowledged to be the best living au- 
thority in the field of ancient art. His first great 
work on the subject was given to the world in 1871, 
but so rapid has been the progress of discovery since 
that time that he has found it necessary to thorough- 
ly revise and augment the work, and the book which 
now appears is the result of his ten years’ anxious 
study. The method he pursues in his treatment of 
the subject is the historical method, and this, though 
obviously the only true method (since art, like lan- 
guage, and the political existence of peoples, is a 
gradual development), was, strangely enough, never 
adequately undertaken by any of his predecessors. 
The author goes back to the earliest manifestation of 
artistic feeling in the oldest of races. Architecture has 
always, of necessity, preceded sculpture, as that has 
always preceded painting. Accordingly, it is the Pyr- 
amids of Egypt that Dr. Reber starts from as being the 
earliest extant form of architecture in which the build- 
ers recognized something greater and grander than 
mere utility, and put their intellect into the solid 
stone. Proceeding from this point, he quickly and 
clearly reviews Egyptian architecture, sculpture, and 
painting; and then, in like manner, he sketches the 
rise and progress of the three divisions of art in Chal- 
dzea, Babylonia, and Assyria. These, as well as the 
art of Persia, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Asia Minor, 
are necessary to the completeness of his plan, and toa 
right understanding of what came later; but it is nat- 
urally the rise and progress of classic art, as bearing 
more closely upon the work of our modern schools, 
that occupy the greater part of the volume. The 
architecture and sculpture of ancient Greece are treat- 
ed with great insight, lucidity, and fullness, and the 
study of this interesting period is rendered the clearer 
by well-engraved examples of almost every known 
work of acknowledged eminence. 

While Dr. Reber’s book is a complete history of an- 
cient art, it does not go into all the detail of art in its 
various branches. The intellectuality of a people is 
expressed in its pots and pans at certain periods, rather 
than in its conception of beautiful forms which serve 
a higher purpose than those necessary articles, or 
which express a more humane thought. For many 
people the study of these details has a fascination 
which the grander forms of art fail to inspire, and to 
such people we recommend Dr. Schliemann’s grand 
work Jlios, the fruit of many years’ personal explora- 
tion and devoted study, and Di Cesnola’s standard 
book on the ancient plastic and metal work of Cyprus. 

Mr. Conway’s work, to which we briefly referred 
above, the full title of which is Travels in South Ken- 
sington, with Notes on Decorative Art and Archi- 
tecture in England, is not a history of art, nor a cat- 
alogue of that most superb collection of examples of 
ancient and modern art that is stored at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. While an unpretending book, it is 
a review of what has been called the English renais- 
sance, and in sketching the gradual development of 
South Kensington from a room in Somerset House, 
where its nucleus was formed, Mr. Conway manages 
to convey also a good idea of the priceless treasures 
that have been accumulated under that roof within 
twenty years. The book is an engaging history of 
the museum, as the museum is a visible history of art. 
The ‘Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture,” 
which make nearly one-half of the volume, have an 
added interest in the fact that they deal largely with 
decorative art as manifested in the homes of Britons 
famous in literature or art. The book is embellished 
with numerous well-executed cuts, and is gotten up 
in very tasteful style. 

To this branch of our subject belong George Ward 
Nichols’s Art Education Applied to Industry, and 
Art Decoration Applied to Furniture, by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, but these works are so well 
known that it is not necessary to do more than refer 
to them. The same may be said also of two hand- 
somely illustrated books by the well-known critic 8. 
G. W. Benjamin, entitled Contemporary Art in Eu- 
rope and Artin America. The latter work, though 
brief, is valuable as well for the fact that it is the only 
late book on the subject as for the justness of its crit- 
icisms, the grace of its style, and the number and va- 
riety of examples of American art. Caricature and 
other Comic Art, by James Parton, is a standard 
work on the subject of which it treats, a subject pos- 
sessing a singular fascination for all who have a sense 
of humor—and who has not? It is, indeed, an illus- 
trated history of what has made nations laugh, and it 
is well known that the people of a country laugh in 
concert. 

One of the most elegant gift-books that has ever 
been put forth in this country is entitled Tennyson’s 
Songs, with Music. The difficult task of editing the 
collection musically has been very acceptably per- 
formed by Mr. W. G. Cusins, who has called to his 
aid, with the happiest results, some of the best song 
writers in England and on the Continent. The work 
is English in its origin, but the London edition lacks 
the exquisite illustrations that grace the volume un- 
der notice. Winslow Homer, Alfred Fredericks, C. 





8. Reinhart, and Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd have 
coatributed a dozen full-page plates, strong in accu- 
rate and graceful drawing, and replete with poetic 
feeling. 

Another work that is perennially new is Doré’s il- 
lustrated folio volume The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner. The weird imaginings of the poet are depicted 
with a strangely realistic force by the genius of the 
artist, who never worked on a better subject. Had 
Gustave Doré never exhibited a canvas, here were 
fame enough. 

The literature of travel grows so fast that hardly a 
year passes but some work of more than ordinary im- 
portance appears. <A year ago the distinguished Af- 
rican explorer Paul Du Chaillu produced a work in 
two handsomely printed and illustrated volumes that 
quickly won for itself a place among the few great 
and complete narratives of foreign travel. The Land 
of the Midnight Sun is a model of what such a work 
should be. Before setting out upon his journey the 
author took pains to acquire the languages of the peo- 
ples he was going to visit. They were no barbarians, 
but people possessing a high civilization of many cen- 
turies’ growth, yet still retaining some customs which 
would seem to have scarcely changed since the days 
of the sea-kings of old. How complete was Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s acquaintance with these ancient customs, 
how ample the knowledge he obtained of the history 
and antiquities of the strange Northern people among 
whom he lived for five years as a friend and guest, 
how sincere his admiration for the wildly grand scen- 
ery of fell and fiord, only those can tell who have read 
his fascinating book. The whole ground of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula is so fully covered in Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s two volumes that they can not but remain 
a standard work for generations to come. 

It is by a somewhat abrupt transition that we reach 
what is perhaps in its way the best and most sumptu- 
ous book of travel ever published; yet it would be 
hardly a correct classification to place Dr. William M. 
Thomson’s Central Palestine and Phoenicia in that 
category. It is not only a book of travel and explo- 
ration, but a most eloquent and picturesque commen- 
tary on Holy Writ. It is now more than twenty 
years since Dr. Thomson, then first returned from 
long exile as a missionary in Syria and Palestine, 
published a book that took the world by storm. The 
title of that work was The Land and the Book. For 
nearly twenty years it continued on its prosperous ca- 
reer, for it filled a place that no other work had ever 
attempted to fill. When invited to prepare for the 
press a new edition, the veteran author-missionary, 
recognizing the fact that his book, though far ahead 
of all others on the same subject, was still not up to 
the latest results achieved by the exploring expedi- 
tions sent out to the Holy Land by the English gov- 
ernment, determined to write a new work on the same 
subject, and embody therein the observations of his 
own many years’ later residence in the country. 

The first result of this determination was the hand- 
some volume entitled Southern Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, published last year. We now have a second 
installment, covering the central division of the coun- 
try and Phoenicia. Though we have called these 
volumes installments, each is complete in itself, and 
they are really bulky tomes of upward of six hun- 
dred pages each, most profusely illustrated with 
engravings made expressly for them from sketches 
and photographs by the author. The cost of books 
of this kind can only be justified in the case of works 
which shall have a standard and permanent value, 
and this Dr. Thomson’s magnum opus certainly pos- 
sesses. It would be difficult to name a work more 
suitable for a splendid gift than these handsome- 
ly bound, richly illustrated, and rarely interesting 
volumes. 

Returning to our own country, we half cross the 
continent to consider Ernest Ingersoll’s Knocking 
Round the Rockies, which the Messrs. Harper have 
just published. Mr. Ingersoll had many excellent 
qualifications for writing such a book. He is one of 
the best field naturalists we have, an experienced 
traveller, and a light-hearted, entertaining writer. 
He has made several trips to the ‘*‘ Rockies,” some- 
times attached to a government survey, at others, 
merely on pleasure bent. But he is always a close 
observer (not of nature only, but of men) and a good 
companion. The mountains are full of queer, rough 
types, and our author always has an eye for them, 
and transfers them to his note-book. Nothing is for- 
eign to his observation, whether it be the unpleasant 
characteristics of a Ute Indian or a pack-mule, the 
processes of placer-mining, the habits of the big-horn, 
or the dreary discomfort of a lonely night upon the 
mountains when he has lost his way. Of course it 
would be impossible that he should be insensible to 
the grandeur of the scenery among which he has pass- 
ed so many days, and the descriptions given of the 
yawning cafions are marked by exact knowledge as 
well as picturesque description. In this he is ably 


seconded by the well-known artist Thomas Moran, 
whose illustrations of the mountain scenery are as 
fine as anything that has ever been done in the way 
of depicting the stern beauty of the Rocky Mountain 
country. 

What Mr. Ernest Ingersoll has done for the Rocky 
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Mountains, that and more (for the author of Knocking 
Round the Rockies does not pretend to exhaust his 
subject) Mr. Charles Nordhoff has done for California. 
The present work, California : for Health, Pleasure, 
and Residence, is a new edition of a book published 
some few years ago, but it has been so thoroughly re- 
vised that it is practically a new book. The value of 
such a work depends so largely upon the present ac- 
curacy of the information given that it can only ex- 
pect to remain of permanent worth so long as it is 
kept up to the times. This was the object of the re- 
vised edition of Mr. Nordhoff’s book, yet so complete 
and accurate was it when first published that it would 
still have held its place for some time to come even 
had its author not decided to bring its information up 
to date. The character of the work is twofold: itisa 
picturesque account of the country (more especially 
the southern half), its scenery, cities, people, and in- 
dustries, and a practical guide for visitors and settlers. 
The descriptions given of the various health resorts 
of Southern California are such as to bid life-giving 
hope revive in the breasts of consumptives, and the 
information collected for the benefit of such sufferers 
as may contemplate a residence in that balmy atmos- 
phere descends to the smallest details of temperature, 
humidity, location, and even diet. Nor is active work 
forbidden to. those who go for the benefit of their 
health; in fact, those who work make better progress 
than those who idle. The popular idea that Califor- 
nia is a country of huge ranches, which a strong man 
would hardly ride over in a day, is exploded, and Mr. 
Nordhoff shows it as a land of small farmers, where 
every man may sit literally under his own vine or fig- 
tree, in the certainty that a competence will reward 
even only moderate industry. Thus the author shows 
California to be truly El Dorado, and for those who 
so will it, the ‘‘ Happy Valley” of Rasselas as well. 

In his Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of 
the City of New York Mr. G. W. Sheldon gives us 
something more than a chapter of local history. This 
chronicle of the doings of the New York ‘‘fire lad- 
dies” will excite interest in every city in the country. 
Every old fireman will want it, and, having it, will 
revel in its pages. Nor is the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to these by-gone organizations hard to account for. 
In the time when the now vast city of New York was 
but a fraction of its present self every citizen took an 
active interest in its welfare. A householder in a 
small community was a man of influence, instead of, 
as now, a single unit in a million, and such part as he 
could take in any public duty he was only too glad 
to assume. The Volunteer Fire Department, owing 
to the exciting nature of its demands, no less than to 
the social advantages attaching to it, had a strong at- 
traction for the best class of citizens, and one is not 
surprised to find among the members of one engine 
or hose company or another the names of most of the 
substantial men of the last generation. It is, indeed, 
the personal character of the work that gives it its 
strong fascination for many; but even those who 
know but little of New York men of a generation now 
passing away will find in the book all the attractive- 
ness of romance, as well as a pleasing picture of New 
York life when Franklin Square was a fashionable 
place of residence, and Canal Street almost the ex- 
treme limit of the city. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with forty-five portraits and one hundred oth- 
er pictures, some of which are from old prints, and 
show scenes as they actually appeared. To make the 
book complete in all respects, various appendices have 
been added, which contain a vast amount of statis- 
tical and personal information, collected with great 
care and accuracy. The volume makes a very hand- 
some appearance in its characteristic vermilion cover, 
with emblems of the Fire Department in gilt on the 
side, and it would be an excellent gift for one whose 
tastes run in the special direction of the subject, or 
who possesses, as many do, a fondness for everything 
bearing on the history of old customs. 

The most attractive kind of literature in our day is 
undoubtedly biography, and it is easy to understand 
why this should be so. As we have pointed out, the 
book of which mention has just been made owes much 
of its fascination to the personal element in it. We 
are never tired of hearing what persons of prominence 
have done, said, and thought. Even apparently ob- 
scure lives have almost as great a charm when simply 
chronicled as those which have been spent in the 
glare of publicity. The subject of Alfred Barbou’s 
recent work, Victor Hugo and his Times, of which 
Miss Ellen E. Frewcr has given us an excellent trans- 
lation, has lived a dual life. The first of living ro- 
mancists, a stern republican, and an unflinching pat- 
riot, Victor Hugo's life as here presented makes a 
forcible appeal to our feelings. His career as an au- 
thor has been an almost unbroken triumph, and the 
position he has maintained as a strenuous opponent 
of despotism has won him the admiration of the world. 
His life has been eventful enough, indeed; but as in 
all strong characters, there is a gentle side to his na- 
ture, and this M. Barbou presents with affectionate 
reverence. The book is handsomely gotten up and 
profusely illustrated, a number of drawings by Victor 
Hugo himself adding interest to the work. 

How widely different in every respect from the 
foregoing is the character of the gentle and amiable 
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musician whose genius has been the indirect means 
of placing before the world a picture of home-life, the 
contemplation of which must make life sweeter to 
many even of those who have drank the cup of sor- 
row to the dregs. In The Mendelssohn Family, late- 
ly published by the Harpers, Sebastian Hensel, son of 
Felix Mendelssohn’s favorite sister Fanny, sketches 
the domestic history of the great composer’s family, 
from Moses Mendelssohn, the grandfather, down to 
the death of Felix in 1847. Much of Mendelssohn’s 
life history has already been given to the world in 
Lady Wallace’s Letters and other works, but in Hen- 
sel’s two volumes we have his correspondence with 
his family in a more complete state, with all its affec- 
tionate and engaging detail. The Mendelssohn fami- 
ly were great letter writers, anc Sebastian Hensel, as 
a privileged member of that family, has delved into 
the mass, and produced a work of singular fascina- 
tion. The book is enriched with excellent reproduc- 
tions, by the phototype process, of family portraits, 
and is gotten up in a chaste style suitable to the dig- 
nity of the subject. 

We have said that there is literature to suit every 
taste, and when we come to the task of selecting 
books for the children of the household we have a 
wide choice. Foremost in the list stands the excel- 
lent and popular periodical HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
the third bound volume of which has appeared in am- 
ple time for the holiday season. For variety of read- 
ing matter and excellence of illustration, it easily leads 
all its competitors. The list of contributors shows 
the name of almost every author who has become 
prominent in literature for the young, and the artists 
who have done so much to raise the Harpers’ other 
periodicals to the high position they hold have re- 
served some of their best work to delight and elevate 
the tastes of the thousands of readers of HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The principal serial stories of the past year have 
been ‘‘ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” by James Otis, ‘‘The 
Talking Leaves,” by W. O. Stoddard, and ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Canoe Club.” Of the first two we make men- 
tion below; of the last, we need only say that it is by 
Mr. W. L. Alden, who established himself as a favor- 
ite writer of boys’ stories when he produced in the 
pages of this periodical ‘‘ The Moral Pirates” and ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the ‘Ghost.’” Mr. Alden, besides under- 
standing the tastes of boys, has a practical knowledge 
of what he writes about, and when he sends his boys 
afloat his readers know that every detail is true to 
fact, and they are for that reason the more interested 
in the fictitious adventures in which they are in im- 
agination invited to participate. 

Among the most distinguished contributors to Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is that versatile and entertain- 
ing author James Payn, whose tales of famous ship- 
wrecks, retold under the general title of ‘* Peril and 
Privation,” have found many eager readers during 
the past year. Mr. Payn has performed the task he 
set himself with judgment as well as literary skill, in 
that he has, when it was possible, told the story of 
each shipwreck to a great extent in the words of the 
survivors. Such narratives have a great fascination 
for the young, and as in the accumulation of litera- 
ture they are gradually forced out of sight, Mr. Payn 
has done the youth of our generation a great service 
in rehabilitating them. 

While entertainment of a healthy kind has been 
the main feature of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, instruc- 
tion has not been lost sight of. Mrs. Sophie B. Her- 
rick has contributed an excellent series of short papers 
on the lower forms of vegetable life, and Miss Sarah 
Cooper has performed a like service for those interest- 
ing forms of animal life, of which the sponge is the 
most familiar example. Mr. George Cary Eggleston 
has contributed short stories, having for their subjects 
some of the less known but not the least interesting 
episodes in history; and Mr. Charles Barnard has, in 
a series of excellent articles, shown how the land is 
formed by the action of water—a lesson in geology 
which will doubtless be remembered when the labo- 
riously conned text-book is thankfully thrown aside. 
The direct educational influence of HARPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE has received practical recognition at the hands 
of teachers in all parts of the country, many of whom 
have adopted it in their classes as a reader. 

The bound volume is a storehouse of entertaining 
reading of every kind. Short stories and poems— 
some humorous, others serious, but all attractive— 
abound throughout the work, and the illustrations 
keep pace both in excellence and variety with the 
literary contents. The volume makes a handsome 
appearance, and as a present for a boy or girl from 
six to sixteen it can not be surpassed. 

Among the most popular boys’ books that have ap- 
peared during the past few years are Colonel Knox’s 
‘* Boy Traveller Series,” Part IV. of which is just pub- 
lished, with the title of The Boy Travellers in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. In the previous parts Colonel 
Knox took his young heroes through China and Ja- 
pan, through Java and Siam, and through India and 
Ceylon. Being himself an experienced traveller in 
the lands about which he writes, the author has a dis- 
tinct advantage over those who stay at home and 
write books of travel for youth, compiling them from 
the narratives of others. Children are acute critics, 
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and the hearty reception accorded to Colonel Knox’s 
Boy Travellers is the best possible evidence of his 
power to attract and hold their attention. The new 
volume is as generously illustrated as its predecessors, 
and it is bound in a similarly gorgeous style. 

Those who know Charles Carleton Coffin’s excel- 
lent historical series, The Story of Liberty, Old Times 
in the Colonies, and The Boys of °76, will gladly wel- 
come another volume from his pen.. Mr. Coffin has 
a singularly acceptable method of treating history for 
the ‘‘ youth of all ages,” and in his new work, Build- 
ing the Nation, he again follows up this method to 
the happiest results. He takes up the story at the 
Treaty of Paris, and leaves it at the first election of 
Lincoln to the Presidency. Meantime he sketches 
with ready pen not only the political growth of this 
great nation, but also the various social forces which 
have moulded it into its present self. The progress 
of religious ideas, education, industries, social cus- 
toms, the temperance movement, and the antislavery 
agitation are each treated with fullness and with a 
fascination that even the spirited narratives of the 
War of 1812 and the Mexican and Seminole wars do 
not excel. Mr. Coffin’s style is always graphic, and 
the interest is so well kept up that not a few young 
readers would be willing to finish it ata sitting. The 
volume, however, is a large one, the subjects treated 
being so numerous and varied that this would be al- 
most impossible even if there was not, as there is, an 
abundance of illustrations, each one of which will ar- 
rest the attention of the reader. The author under- 
stands so well how to make history attractive to young 
people that the present handsome volume will be 
warmly welcomed, and will be, as were its predeces- 
sors, each in its turn, one of the most popular of 
Christmas gifts for boy or girl. 

Youths whose tastes lie in the direction of field- 
sports, and who delight in the vicissitudes of the 
hunter’s career, will be pleased to learn that Colonel 
Knox, who, a year ago, published a work entitled 
The Young Nimrods in North America, has this 
year given them another volume on a similar sub- 
ject. In this work, which he calls The Young Nim- 
rods Around the World, the adventures described 
are not confined to one continent, but are met with 
in all parts of the globe. It can be easily imagined 
how great a variety of incident is contained in this 
excellent book, and the boy would be indeed hard to 
please who would not rejoice to accompany his ac- 
complished guide in his adventurous journeyings. 
Every kind of sport, both on land and sea, is de 
scribed, and the tone of the book is such as to foster 
the healthy craving of a boy’s mind for sport and ad 
venture, without pandering to a depraved sensation 
alism. The illustrations, which are very numerous, 
are valuable aids to the imagination in picturing the 
various kinds of game, and the incidents of the chase. 

Several of the stories that have appeared as serials 
in HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE are published in taste- 
fully bound and well-illustrated volumes. Among 
them are the favorite Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks 
with a Circus, by James Otis, and a later work by the 
same author; Mr. W. L. Alden’s two books, mentioned 
above; Who was Paul Grayson ? by John Habberton ; 
and The Talking Leaves, by W.O. Stoddard. This 
last is, perhaps, the best ‘‘ Indian story” that has ever 
been written for children, and it has the merit, unu- 
sual with such stories, of being at least as interesting 
to girls as to boys. One of the two principal charac- 
ters is a girl, and the exciting adventures which she 
passes through before the dénouement, when she is 
reclaimed by her almost forgotten father, are power- 
fully depicted. 

Mr. Stubbs’s Brother is a sequel to Toby Tyler, 
probably the most fascinating story for young peop!e 
ever written, and it does not fall far short of its pre- 
decessor in interest. ‘‘Mr. Stubbs,” the joint hero with 
Toby Tyler of the first story, died, as every boy and 
girl will remember, an unfortunate death. In his 
‘**brother,” that engaging little animal has a worthy 
successor; but though he twines himself tightly 
around the gentle Toby’s tender heart, his aptitude 
for mischief makes dreadful havoc of the enterprise 
which was the almost realized dream of Toby and 
his young friends. 

We can not leave the subject of juvenile books 
without some mention of a little volume that has late- 
ly been published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
The odd pet names of the three children of a rich and 
humane Southern planter give the title of Diddie, 
Dumps, and Tot to this story of their child-life on a 
plantation. From first to last there is not a page 
which one would leave unread. The children are 
child-like, and the negroes are the real old ‘‘planta- 
tion darkies” to the life. The author, Mrs. Louise- 
Clarke Pyrnelle, is a Southern lady, who has known 
the negro all her life, and she has interwoven with 
the quiet incidents of the three white children’s lives 
a picture of the brighter side of slavery such as has 
never, to our knowledge, been equalled. Jler store 
of negro-lore, superstitions, songs, and tales is appar- 
ently inexhaustible, and some of the stories are told 
with an appreciative humor that not even Uncle Re- 
mus himself has surpassed. The book is wholly de- 
lightful, and not only children will go back to it 
again and again. 
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“ TARPER’S CHRISTMAS” 1882 The illust rations are all by well-known members of the Tile Club of New York with a combined delicacy and power never before exhibited in a publication of this 
+ Seieti oe eat 6:5 ay city; and as the literary contributions, with one exception, are from the pens of | kind. 

Tus publication is admitted to be the most attractive Christmas paper ever | native authors, this superb publication will be seen to possess a distinctively Amer- The literary contributions have been gathered from all sections of the country. 

It has been the aim of the projectors of HARPER’s CHRISTMAS to secure for it the 
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issued. It consists of thirty-two pages of re ster. 
Supplement presenting a double-page engraving of Vedder's powerful drawing— HARPER’S CHRISTMAS is not a conventional Holiday publication. From the | best work of leading American authors, and they submit the results to their readers 
the head of the youthful Samson. The page is twice the size of that of HARPER’s | unique cover to the last page every ‘ in the confident belief that no richer variety of sterling and attractive Holiday 





literature has ever been offered to the American public. 
The price of HARPER’S CHRISTMAS is seventy-five cents. 


WEEKLY, and the paper is of extra weight and of the finest quality. The cover, | n: and freshness; and the col 


designed by Vedder, is printed on delicately tinted paper. pie 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 





List 


SUMPTUOQUS AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS, 


SUITED FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





a@ Harrer & Brorners will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. Harper’s New 
CaTALOGUE, 363 pp., 8v0—a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes—will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents in Postage Stamps. 





Highways and Byways 


Or, Saunterings in New England. By W. Hamriton Grsson, Author of ‘ Pastoral 
Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 4to, Mluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


Harper's Young People for 1882. 


Over 850 pages, with about 800 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, 
uniform with the above, HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE for 1881, $3 00. 


Herrick’s Poems 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY: 
4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50 


Thomson's Central Palestine and Pheenicia. 
The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land: Central Palestine and Pheenicia. 
By Wm. M. Tomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 
130 Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. 


Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 
The Land and the Book: Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By Wm. M. THomson, 
D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and 
Maps. &8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $10 50. 


History of Ancient Art. 


By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 
Author. Translated and Augmented by JosEPH THACHER CLARKE. With 310 Tllus- 
trations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Thos. W. Knox's Books of Travel in the Far East: 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part I. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan and China. Copiously Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part II. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With Descriptions of 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. Copiously Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part III. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3 00. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part IV. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. Copiously 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Chas. Carleton Coffin’s Historical Reading for the Young: 


The Story of Liberty. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Old Times in the Colonies. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boys of ’76. 
A History of the Battles of the Revolution. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Building the Nation. 
Events in the History of the United States, from the Revolution to the Beginning 
of the War between the States. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Travels in South Kensington, 


With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in England. By Moncvure DANIEL 
Conway. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Pastoral Days . 


Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamiiton Grsson. Superbly Iilus- 
trated. Ato, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by Josep Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whym- 
per. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S.  4to, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Victor Hugo and his Time. 


By AL¥rrep Barsov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. fimile Bayard, Clerget, 
Fichel, Jules, Garnier, Gervex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, Lix, 
Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great. number of 
Drawings by Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from the French by 
ELLEN E. Frewer. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


[lios. By Dr. Schliemann. 


Tlios, the City and Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most Recent Dis- 
coveries and Researches made on the Plain of Troy. With Illustrations represent- 
ing nearly 2000 Types of the Objects found in the Excavations of the Seven Cities on 
the Site of Llios. By Dr. HENRY ScuLimMANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” 
and “‘Mycene and Tiryns.” Maps, Plens, and Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 
$12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00, 





Cesnola’s Cyprus. 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis PALMA 
pI CEsNOLA, With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt 
Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50 ; Half Calf, $10 00. 


A History of Wood-Engraving. 


By GreorGe E, Woopperry. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 


Flammarion’s Atmosphere. 


Translated from the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Edited by JAMES GLAISHER, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. ‘With 10 Chromo-Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts. 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


Revised English Version of the New Testament. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
translated out of the Greek: being the Version set forth A.D. 1611, compared with 
the most Ancient Authorities, and Revised A.D, 1881. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Tur- 
key Morocco, Divinity Circuit, $7 20. 


Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pav.t B. Du CHattiv. With Map 
and 235 Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 00. 


Books for Young People. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. 
Illustrated. 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life under the Equator.—Lost in the 
Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samvet Taylor CoLerRIDGE. Illustrated by Gustave Dor&. A magnificently 
illustrated and sumptuous volume. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, and in a neat box, $10 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel GEorGE Warp NicHo.s. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 
$4 00; Half Calf, $6 25 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 


By Harriet Prescort SporrorD. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminatea and Gilt, 
$4 00; Half Calf, $6 25 


The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By 
JENNIE J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00. 


Harper's Young People Series: 
The Talking Leaves. 
An Indian Story. By Wm. O. Stopparp. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. 
A Sequel to ‘‘Toby Tyler.” By James Otts, Author of ‘Toby Tyler,” &c. Illus: 
trated by W. A. Rocers. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. 
By James Orts. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Cruise of the “Ghost.” 
By W.L. ALpEN. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Moral Pirates. 
By W. L. Aupen. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Who was Paul Grayson? 
By Joun Hasperton, Author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.” 
Cloth, $1 00. 

The Four MacNicols. 
By Wriu1aM Biack. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, 


Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. Set to Music by various 
Composers. Edited by W. G. Custys. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by 
Winslow Homer, ©. 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamry. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $8 50; Half 
Calf, $5 75. 

Art in America. 


A Critical and Historical Sketch. By 8.G. W.Bensamry. Illustrated. 8vo, Ilumi- 
nated Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 


Songs of Our Youth. 


By the Author of ‘“‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, 
uminated, $2 50. 
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Harper & Brothers’ List of Sumptuous and Entertaining Books— Continued. 


The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By Samvet Apams Drake, Author of ‘‘Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast.” Illustrated by W. Hamiiton Gipson, Author of ‘‘ Pastoral Days.” 4to, 
liluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


Harper's Cyclopedia of Poetry. 


Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. Edited by Epes SarGEnr. 


Large 8vo, ‘hearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, with C olored Edges, $4 50; 
Half Leather, $5 00. 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. 


By WILLIAM 
C. Prime, LL.D. 


8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, in a box, $7 00 


Knocking Round the Rockies. 


By Ernest INGerso_u. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Homes without Hands: 


Being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciple of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.8. With about 140 
Illustrations, engraved on wood by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made by 
F. W. Key and E. A. Smiru, under the Author's Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, 
$4 50; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $6 75. 


Dogs and their ! 
By Rev. F. O. Morris. 


yon gs. 
Ele ini Illustrated. 


What Mr. Darwin Saw 


World in the 
Maps and Illustrations. 


John G. Edgar's 


Illustrated. 


Square 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $1 75. 


In his Voyage Round the 


Ship ‘‘Beagle.” Adapted for Youthful 
Readers. 


8vo, Ornamenta! Cloth, $3 00. 


Juvenile Works 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 


The Boyhood of Great Men. — The Footprints of Famous Men. — History for 
Boys.—Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes.—The Wars of the Roses. 


Henry Mayhew's Works: 


The Boyhood of Martin Luther. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Wonders of Science. 
Young Humphry Davy, the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy. 
$1 25. 

The Young Benjamin Franklin. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


5 vols., 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


The Peasant-Boy Philosopher. 


Founded on the Early Life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-Boy Astronomer. 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Book of Gold and offier 


By J.T. TRowprivce. Illustrated. 


Tllus- 


Poems. 
8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


Books for Girls. Written or Edited by the 
“John Halifax.” 


Illustrated. 6 vols., 
cents each. 


With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, 


Author of 


16mo, Cloth, in neat case, $5 40. The volumes separately, 90 


Little Sunshine’s Holiday.—The Cousin from India.—Twenty Years Ago.—Is it 
True?—An Only Sister. —Miss Moore. 


The Poets of the Nineieenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ronert Aris WititmoTrT. With English and Amer- 
ican Additions by Evarr A. DuycKinck. 141 Illustrations. Elegant Smal 4to, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 
From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from 
the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By James Grant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00. 
ry’ - c . 
The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 
Thistle Edition: 
48 vols., bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
$1 50 per voiume. 
Holyrood Edition: 


48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; 
$1 50 per volume, 


Gilt Tops, 


in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, 


Popular Edition: 
24 vols. (two vols. 


in one), 
Morocco, $2 


bound in Green Cloth, 
25 per volume. 


$1 25 per volume: in Half 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


By SamMveL ADAMS DRAKE. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Half 


With numerous Illustrations. 
Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea—Part I. 


The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book for Boys. 


By Tuomas W. Knox, 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea—Part II. 


The Young Nimrods Around the World. A Book for Boys. 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50 
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Will Carleton’s Poems: 
Farm Festivals. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


So 


Farm Legends. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
Farm Ballads. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Abbott's Histories. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per vol. 
may be obtained separately; or the set complete, in six boxes, $32 00. 
Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.—Alexander the Great.—Romu- 
lus.—Hannibal.—Pyrrhus.—Julius Czsar.—Cleopatra.—Nero.—Alfred the Great. 
—William the Conqueror.—Richard I.—Richard I1.—Richard Il1I.—Mary Queen 
of Scots.—Queen Elizabeth.—Charles I.—Charles I1.—Josephine.—Maria Antoi 
nette.—Madame Roland.—Henry IV.—Margaret of Anjou.—Peter the Great.— 
Genghis Khan.—King Philip.—Hernando Cortez.—Joseph Bonaparte.—Queen Hor- 
tense.—Louis XIV.—Louis Philippe. 


The volumes 


Abbott's Little Learner Series. 


Harper's Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Illustrated. 
each. The volumes complete in themsclves, and sold separately 
in case, for $3 75. 
Learning to Talk.—To 
Right and Wrong. 


In 5 vols., 75 cents 
; or the set complete, 


Think.—To Read.—About Common Things.—About 


Abbott's Franconia Stories. 


Numerous Illustrations. Complete 


in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents each. 
volumes may be obtained separately ; 


or the set complete, in neat case, $7 50. 
Malleville. — Mary Bell. — Ellen Linn. — Wallace. — Beechnut. — Stuyvesant.— 
Agnes.—Mary Erskine.—Rodolphus.—Caroline. 


Abbott’s Marco Paul Stories. 


Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of Knowledge. 
Illustrated. Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents each. 
be obtained separately; or the set complete, in neat case, for $4 50. 
In New York—On-the Erie Canal.—In the Forests of Maine.—In Vermont.—In 
Boston.—At the Springfield Armory. 


The 


3y JACOB ABBOTT. 
The volumes may 


’ al 

Harper's Story Books. 
Narratives, Biographies, and Tales for the Young. 
than 1000 beautiful Engravings. Complete in Thirty-six thin volumes, bound in crim- 
son, each containing One Story, at 75 cents a volume, or $27 00 per set; or in 
Twelve volumes, bound in black, each containing Three Stories, for $1 25 a volume, 

or $15 00 per set. 
Vol. I. Bruno.—Willie and the Mortgage.—The Strait Gate. 
Louvre.—Prank.—Emma. Vol. 


By Jacos Assorr. With more 


Vol. II. The Little 


III. Virginia.—Timboo and Joliba.—Timboo and 


Fanny. Vol. IV. The Harper Establishment.—Franklin.—The Studio. Vol 
The Story of Ancient History.—The Story of English History.—The Story of 
American History. Vol. VI. John True.—Elfred.—The Museum. Vol. VII. The 


Engineer.—Rambles among the Alps.—The 
Gibraltar Gallery.— The Alcove.— Dialogues. Vol. LX. The Great Elm.— Aunt 
Margaret.—Vernon. Vol. X. Carl and Jocko.—Lapstone.—Orkney the Peacemaker. 
Vol. XI. Judge Justin. —Minigo.—Jasper. Vol. XII. Congo.—Viola.—Little Paul. 


Three Gold Dollars. Vol. VIII. The 


Abbott's Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. 


Illustrated. 


5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
separately ; 


or the set complete, in neat case, $3 75. 


Handie.—Rainbow’s Journey.—Selling Lucky.—Up the River.—The Three Pines. 


Children’s Picture Books. 


Square 4to, about 300 pages each, with Illustrations, bound in Cloth, Gilt, $1 50 a 
volume; or the series complete, in neat case, $7 50. 
The Children’s Bible Picture Books.—The Children’s Picture Fable Book.—The 
Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and other Mammalia.— The Children’s 
Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals.—The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 


The Fairy Books: 
Fairy Book Illustrated. 


Containing Twelve New Stories, expressly Translated for this Work. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The volumes may be obtained 


Illustrated. 


Puss-Cat Mew, 
And other New Fairy Stories for my Children. 


By E. H. KNaTCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
M.P. lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Fairy Book. 


The Best Popular Fairy “tories selected and rendered anew. By the Author of 


‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Mace’s Fairy Tales. : 
(Contes du Petit Chiteau.) By JEAN Mack, Editor of the Magasin d’ Education. 


Translated by Mary L. Booru. 
The Little Lame Prince. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Folks and Fairies. 
Stories for Little 
4to, Cloth, $1 00. 


Children. By Lucy RANDALL Comrorr. Illustrated. Square 


The Adventures of a Brownie, 
As Told to my Child. By the Author of ‘ 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

The Catskill Fairies. 


By Vrrermta W. JoHNnson. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 


John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated, 


Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 8vo, Illuminated 
Fairy Tales of all Nations. 


By fEpovarp LABOULAYE, Member of the Institute of France. 


Translated by Mary 
L. Boorn. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00. 


The Princess Idleways. 
By Mrs. W. J. Hays. qqplustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 


By GeorGE Orro TREVELYAN. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50, 





